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NOTES 


ue principal speech of Friday week in the House o1 
Commons on Mr. Smith’s motion was undoubtedly Sir 
Henry James's, and he has since followed it up with an 
excellent address to a Lancashire audience. He pointed 
out that the Commissioners had accepted Le Caron’s 
evidence, and declined to enter on the casuistical point 
whether Le Caron was perjured or not, preferring to leave 
that to men ‘ who take the oath of fealty to a confederacy 
pledged to establish a republic by force in the land, and 
who almost before the words have fallen from their lips 
enter this House and take the oath of allegiance to their 
Sovereign.’ English statesmen, said Sir Henry, hired Le 
Caron. Will the English statesmen who hired and paid 
him now cheer the men who attack him? If the struggle 
in Ireland eight years ago was one between liberty 
and tyranny, and the Land League were the oppressed, 
then the Liberal party, with Mr. Gladstone at its head, 
was the tyrant. Sir Henry James summed up his power- 
ful argument very neatly by declaring that if the Glad- 
stonians hold the Irish agitation to have been a constitu- 
tional movement, they have no right to describe the crime 
that attended it as the natural outcome of a struggle be- 
tween liberty and oppression. 





Wuen Mr. Wallace had risen to speak a strange thing 
happened. Mr. Halley Stewart moved that the House 
be counted, and a quorum not having been obtained the 
House at once adjourned. There has been a vast deal of 
gossip—much of it malignant enough—in the daily press 
as to whether the count-out was due to accident or design 
on the part of the Government whips. The truth would 
seem to be that they were taken unprepared ; but we can- 
not blame them much. To expect them to be on the 
alert for the obstructive freaks of irresponsible Radicals 
were grossly unreasonable. The incident, however, was 
not without its value, for it left no doubt as to the store 
the Separatists set by this prolonged debate on the Com- 
missioners’ Report. Mr. Smith’s motion was, after some 
doubt on the part of the Speaker as to the competency 
of that course, at once put on the paper again on Monday 
night, and the debate was resumed by Mr. Sexton, who 
maundered on in his own inimitable way for three mortal 
hours, and wound up by accusing Lord Salisbury of having 
been in correspondence with Pigott. 





Mr. Batrour, who replied to Mr. Sexton, spoke in his 
best and most incisive style. After denying the silly 
story of Lord Salisbury’s complicity with Pigott, he once 
more stated the position of the Government with regard 
to the accusations of The Times. All the Government did 
was to provide machinery by which false charges might be, 
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as they have been, refuted, and true charges might be, as 
they have been, established. Much of the injury suffered 
by Mr. Parnell from Z'ke Times’ calumnies was due to his 
own culpable carelessness: a point which Mr. Balfour very 
happily illustrated by recalling the attitude of the Nation- 
alist press in regard to the conviction of the Phenix Park 
murderers, The Chief Secretary then went on to prove 
the truth of what was once Mr. Gladstone’s view : that the 
Land League movement was toa large extent thrust on 
the peasantry by interested agitators; and, after reviewing 
the finding of the judges which implicates the Parnellites 
in boycotting and holds them to have accepted money 
from the Clan-na-Gael, showed conclusively that the idea 
of separation is far from being dead, as Mr. Gladstone 
has contended it is. In a brilliant peroration he com- 
pared the Irish agitation very unfavourably to other re- 
In the former everything not 
criminal has been sordid, everything not sordid has been 
Talk of carrying the Union by the prostitution 
of a few borough-mongers! What is that to the prosti- 
tution of a nation? ‘That and nothing else has been the 
achievement of the Nationalists. 


volutionary movements. 


criminal. 





Arter Sir William Harcourt had wound up the debate, 
the House divided, and Mr. Gladstone’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 71. On Tuesday a good deal of 
interest was taken in the amendment which Mr. Jennings 
was to move, and which it was supposed would receive 
the support of several Tory Democrats and some weak- 
kneed Liberal Unionists. There had been gossip about 
a cave, and it was believed, or hoped, that the Govern- 
ment majority would fall very low. But before Mr. Jennings 
brought on his amendment, Lord Randolph Churchill re- 
sumed the debate on Mr. Smith’s motion. <A _ piece of 
coarser and more fatuous invective was never listened 
to. He was violent and venomous; he railed furiously at 
the Government ; and he will probably lose his seat in 
Paddington for his pains. At all events, for the time 
being, he so overshot the mark that Mr. Jennings re- 
fused to proceed with his amendment, which was taken 
up by Mr. Caine. Mr. Goschen made the best fighting 
speech of the whole debate, and finally Mr. Caine was 
beaten by 62. 





Tue opposition to the bill before Parliament for the 
abolition of the privileges of the Thames watermen and 
lightermen is of a peculiarkind. It has not gone on party 
lines, and we can understand why Conservative members 
(especially such as represent Metropolitan constituencies) 
should oppose the abolition of an ancient, respectable, and 
picturesque monopoly, but not how a Socialist like Mr. 
Cunninghame-Graham and a root-and-branch Radical like 
Mr. Sydney Buxton could so far be false to their educa- 
tion and their principles as to plead for the abomination of 
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desolation which every monopoly should appear to them. 
The fact is that the monopoly has been for a considerable 
while both an offence and an obstruction: it is corrupt, 
and it is now too narrow for the needs of the river trattic. 
It was declared by Mr. Lafone and others that the pre- 
sent bill was a vindictive reflection upon the action of the 
lightermen in the recent dock strike; but the proper answer 
to that accusation was made in part by Sir Edward Grey— 
that though the dock troubles had been a reminder of the 
necessity of dealing with the monopoly, the bill was really 
the outcome of the recommendation of a committee of the 
Board of Trade in 1879. 

Tue defeat of the Government on Sir E. Hamley’s 
motion on Thursday was a new proot of the utter reckless- 
ness of the Gladstonian tactics. Nobody will be any the 
worse for the division, and the Volunteers are not likely 
to be much the better. Mr. Stanhope was quite justified in 
claiming credit for his treatment of the Volunteers as 
compared with that of his predecessors ; but most people 
agree that more must be done by Government if the force 
is ever really to be etticient. Mr. Caldwell’s proposal to 
deprive schools in Scotland in which fees are charged for 
any of the compulsory classes of any share in the Govern- 
ment grant was so thoroughly pulverised that it is mar- 
vellous any one should have been so obstinate as to vote 
with the member for St. Rollox. 





SpeakinG at Belfast some weeks ago, Professor Tyndall 
said that Mr. Gladstone ‘ waited until he was seventy-six 
years old to discover that Pitt was a blackguard and the 
Union acrime.’ Mr. Gladstone at once wrote to ask Pro- 
fessor Tyndall what authority he had for the statement 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) had called Pitt a blackguard. 
Tne Professor in his answer, which has now been pub- 
lished, recalls, quoting chapter and verse, how Mr. Glad- 


stone in the heyday of his manhood described the Act of 


Union as a splendid legislative achievement, only paral- 
leled by the abolition of the slave-trade; goes on to 
scout the notion that Home Rule had entered Mr. Glad- 
stone’s thought before the general election (if it had, he 
very plainly hints, Mr. Gladstone was guilty of what the 
Duke or Lord Melbourne would have called ‘damned 
hypocrisy ’); and then collects some of the passages deal- 
ing with the Union in Mr. Gladstone's recent speeches. 
Mr. Gladstone, in fine, deaf to O'Connell, deaf to the 
eloquence of Young Ireland, postponed the study of the 
Irish question till he was seventy-six: till the lightning 
stroke of defeat, to use Professor ‘Tyndall’s metaphor, de- 
ranged his steering-compass. No indictment was ever 
more skilfully or more effectively drawn than this. It 
simply cannot be answered; and Mr. Gladstone’s retort, 
which refers back to the days when he and the Professor 
were ‘ friends and pardners’ so to speak, is nothing if not 
a curious reminiscence of her that was Gamp by name and 
Gamp by nature. 





Sir Joun Gorst, Sir William Houldsworth, and Mr, 
Burnett, of the Bureau of Statistics, are the British dele- 
gates sent by this country to the Labour Conference, 
which begins its sittings at Berlin to-day. They will 
fairly and satisfactorily represent the knowledge and 
opinions of the British Government and people on the 
matters that are to be brought under discussion. M. Jules 
Simon is among those who will speak for France, and the 
other delegates from the other Powers invited to delibe- 
rate upon the question whether international action can be 
taken ‘in improving the lot of factory operatives and 
miners’ are also men of mark. Having got the Confer- 
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ence together, it remains to be seen what comfort and 
counsel the Emperor and Europe will be able to get out 
of it. It is expected that the programme will be ruy 
through in six sittings. The more hastily the problems 
of Sunday, female and juvenile labour, the limitation of 
the working day in mines, and the regulation of the out- 
put of coal are disposed of, the more trouble and time 
will be needed to digest and assimilate the results,  |t 
also seems probable that the nearer the Emperor is able 
to get to international agreement upon these economic 
and humanitarian questions, the further will he be from 
conciliating Socialism. 

Tue French are by way of having trouble on the East 
Coast of Africa. That dread monarch King Glé Gile 
of Dahomey has told them to begone from his do- 
minions, to give up calling themselves his protectors, to 
surrender a chief whom he claims as vassal ; and he has 
further raided on their territory, and carried off thousands 
of prisoners to be sold as slaves or massacred in the well- 
known Dahomedan slaughter-feasts. The French colonial 
authorities have sent three companies of Senegalian rifle- 
men to protect their stations, but the situation is annoying. 
If they merely stand on their guard the French will have 
a long worry, and there will be a stoppage of trade. If 
they send an expedition against the bloodthirsty brute 
and his fat fighting women they must spend a great deal 
of money on a little war which may drag on for months. 
Now the distaste for colonial wars is very strong in France, 
as the Tonquin business showed, and no Ministry will 
voluntarily arouse it. So they are in a hobble in Paris, 
and on the whole we are inclined to think that King Gle 
Glé will be allowed a good deal of rope—which of course 
he will use to fill his blood-baths from the veins of 
natives living within the French lines. 

M. Consrans is a gentleman on whom it will be neces- 
sary to keep an eye. He has made his exit from the 
Cabinet of M. Tirard avec fracas, and everybody knows 
what that means. It means that M. Constans has no in- 
tention of allowing himself to be dragged down in the 
approaching fall of that Ministry, and so has made his 
escape in time. He is playing for the Premiership, and 
the remarkable thing is that he is likely to get it. We 
say remarkable, because the facts about M. Constans are 
these: He has had (as it has been delicately told) the 
misfortune to grow rich in office ; he has been accused by 
his successor in the Governorship of Tonquin of nothing 
less than bribe-taking and extortion; he was taken into 
M. Tirard’s Cabinet because he was a likely man to manage 
the general election in the old way—that is, with a mix- 
ture of fraud and violence, and by the unanimous consent 
of his countrymen he justified the choice. Yet he is in a 
fair way to become Premier, and nobody in France seems 
to think any the worse of him—which fact speaks worlds 
for the moral level of the Third Republic. 





A LITTLE crop of ‘crises’ has come up during the week 
in the Cabinets of Europe. That which has caused M. 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, to retire in favour of Count 
Szapary has attracted most attention. M. Tisza has been 
pelted out of office with hard words. The Opposition has 
been fuming furiously against him for months, and some 
members have only just refrained from laying hands upon 
him. Although he was backed by a large majority, his 
enemies (aided, it is said, by his colleagues) have made his 
place too hot for him. His political supporters, though 
many, were divided and lukewarm, while his enemies were 
united and resolute to do him all the hurt in their power. 
They and some of his own party would have been better 
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pleased if he had retired not only from the Government 
but altogether from the Hungarian political arena, where 
for thirteen years he has held the foremost place ; but in 
this it was hardly in human nature to please them. Hun- 
garian politics are in a state of solution ; at Pesth as else- 
where sound and fury rise above the voice of reason. 





Tue Austrian Government’s mode of dealing with Home 
Rulers found in flagrante delicto does not seem likely to be 
a terror to evil-doers. We commented some time ago on 
what has come to be called the ‘ emigration scandals’ of 
Galicia, a Polish province to which Austria not long since 
granted Home Rule. It was plain that the shameful cor- 
ruption and extortion discovered could not for any length 
of time have been carried on without the connivance, if not 
the active participation, of Government—z.e., home-ruling 
officials, yet the persons indicted have been railway con- 
ductors, gendarmes, and such-like nobodies, who after all 
had an excellent excuse for their share in the scandal in 
that they believed the Emigration Agency was a Govern- 
ment office. Even the one-and-thirty of these poor tools 
who have been acquitted have been ruined ; for they have 
been detained a year in prison, while their families have 
starved and their situations have been filled up. 


Wuite a Select Committee still deliberates on sweating. 
the Fast-Enders seem to have taken matters into their own 
hands. It was at first declared that a great Judenhetze 
movement was a-foot, but it now appears that nothing so 
far-reaching or so foolish is contemplated—nothing but 
the protection of the native tailor and shoemaker from the 
underselling and the painful competition of the imnorted. 
It is to the credit of the Fast-Fnd workman that he 
does not resent the competition of French and German 
workmen who live under similar conditions with himself: 
his quarrel iswith the wretched. unintelligible polvglot Jews 
of Poland and Russia who are attracted to this country, like 
Italian organ-grinders, by fabulous accounts of its wealth, 
to become the victim of the sweater. and to work eighteen 
and twenty hours a day for starvation wages till thev drop 
dead and are buried bv the parish. The Union of Boot 
and Shoe Riveters proposes a remedy for this condition of 
things which is completely reasonable. and for which it 
will strike on the 24th if by then its demand is not con- 
ceded. The Riveters demand the abolition of the ‘ out- 
side’ system, according to which a man takes his work to 
whatever home he has, and works there any number of 
hours and for any wages. The Jewish workers have pro- 
mised to ‘come out’ for this demand, but the Union fears 
they will fail to keep their promise, as they have failed 
before. If they do fail, then there may be trouble. 


Ir must appear to the impartial on-looker that the 
English miners are ill-advised in unalterably maintaining 
their demand for a ten per cent. rise all round. As we 
admitted last week, the coal-owners’ contention—that 
during the year they have realised no profit to speak 
of, and that the price of coal is much what it was— 
seems puzzling. But, for all that, their attitude is not 
so uncompromising as to justify the miners in main- 
taining their point to the last extremity. The Coal- 
Owners’ Federation have made an offer which if not 
substantial is at least reasonable : that arbitrators be ap- 
pointed by masters and men, ‘ with an umpire to act in 
case of difference,’ to ascertain (by the Ist of May, if 
possible) the ‘actual, realised prices’ of coal upon the en- 
tire output, and then that the arbitrators shall decide 
whether any advance of wages shall be made in addition 
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to the thirty per cent. recently conceded—such advance, 
if made, ‘to relate back to the 15th of March’—which 
is the date of the threatened strike. In this offer Mr. 
Pickard (as representing the men) has replied that he can 
see no basis for compromise or for negotiation—which 
seems pragmatical and obstinate. Now, therefore, the 
coal-owners regard a strike as inevitable. Fortunately, 
the strike will not be so wide as was at first feared ; 
it will, however, affect all Scottish and English collieries 
save those of Fife and Clackmannan, Northumberland, 
Durham, and South Wales. 





THE growing importance of insurance business is forcibly 
illustrated in the annual report of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company which has just been issued. In the ‘ Ordi- 
nary Branch’ 43,792 policies were issued last year assuring 
£4,433,834, and producing an income of £253,483—the 
largest ‘new business’ effected by an insurance company 
in asingle year. The premiums in this branch for the 
same period amounted to £904,915, being an increase of 
£186,067 over those of last year; and the deaths num- 
bered 1525, involving claims to the extent of £213.262. 
In the ‘Industrial Branch’ the premiums _ brought 
£3,336,742, being an increase of £80.396 ; and there were 
150,557 deaths with claims for £1.285.409. The total 
number of policies now in force is 8,518,619, the average 
duration being six years and a quarter, and the full assets 
amount to £10,946,156, an advance of £1,644,149 in twelve 
months. 





Tue report which has been issued by the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting is in some ways a discomforting 
document. Considering the masses of trained fighting 
men whom the Continental Powers can put into the field, 
it is not a little disquieting to learn on unquestionable 
authority that there is yearly an increasing difficulty in 
inducing men to enlist. One remedy only seems available 
—let there be a less glaring disproportion between the 
pay which a man can obtain by serving with the colours 
and that which he can earn in the labour market. Another 
point which is emphasised in the Report has a hardly less 
sinister significance. Some six per cent. of recruits are now 
obtained annually from the ranks of the Volunteers. This 
shows that the latter force is no longer largely drawn from 
the middle class. Add to this that the number of efficient 
Volunteers is steadily shrinking, the decrease being due to 
the difficulty which workmen find in paying their expenses. 
A suggestion worth noting has been made by a corre- 
spondent of the St. James’s Gazette. The writer proposes 
that a patriotic defence tax should be levied, from which 
Volunteers should be exempt, and which would enable 
every man to receive a shilling every time he went to 
drill. One thing is plain: either there must be an in- 
creased outlay of public money on the Volunteers, or the 
force will dwindle in numbers and decline in efficiency, 


and die the death of all shams. 
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THE WORSE ALL ROUND. 
\ Sage the Special Commission debate came to an 


end, on one point alone could it be said to 
have given satisfaction to any human being: it had 
come to anend. Whom did it serve while it went on ? 
Who can look back upon it with pleasure ? Who does 
look back upon it with pleasure? No one engaged in 
it, and none who followed it in fifty columns of news- 
paper print. 

No doubt some of the speakers have more satisfaction 
than others. Mr. Balfour can say that he at any rate 
did not throw away the opportunity of declaring in plain 
terms what ‘ Cleared ° meant when the Parnellites drew 
that verdict from the Commissioners’ Report, and he is 
to be thanked for the courage which might have found a 
little more imitation among his colleagues on the Minis- 
terial front bench. Mr. Goschen, too, may be satisfied 
that he struck a good stroke; but even these must be 
aware that if their denunciations were just that which 
they denounced is prodigiously disgraceful to the 
whole country and therefore humiliating to them. 
The wherefore of that remark we shall touch upon 
more particularly by and by. But first let us ask 
what the House of Commons must think of itself 
as an arena in which half-a-dozen lawyers are per- 
mitted, night after night, to show off their pro- 
fessional abilities in a spirit of professional rivalry, not 
without rancour? Now that the debate is over, is it 
possible that the Russells and the Asquiths and the 
Reids can be insensible to the disdain with which their 
wig-and-gown performances were watched by the public, 
or to the damage they have inflicted upon the profession 
in which they long yet more to shine? Make what 
they please of it or what they can, the House felt and 
still feels the humiliation of being given up to profes- 
sional ‘slatings > which would have been equally respect- 
able in the mouths of Messrs. Pott and Slurk if these 
gentlemen had been better acquainted with the forms 
of polite controversy. As for the performers them- 
selves, they know what their brethren think by this 
time, and can be none the happier for their part in the 
debate. Have the Irish members profited ? Are they 
better pleased with their position now than when they 
ran up and down shouting ‘Triumphant Acquittal ° ? 
The debate ended, they are more depressed than ever, 
and with good reason; for if anything came out with 
greater force than on similar occasions it is that their 
ignoble operations are inspired by that vivid and abiding 
hatred of this country which runs to a kind of madness 
amongst their compatriots in the United States. One or 
two gentlemen of their party were so ingenuous as to call 
attention to the ‘bottom fact’ of the whole conspiracy 
by denying its existence. Once—yes, once they did 
indeed detest ‘ the very name of England.” From their 
boyhood, from their very cradles, they had burned with 
hatred and pined for revenge. But since they had 
met with so much sympathy from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir William Harcourt, and other kind 
gentlemen, all was changed within them; and what 
they longed for now was not revenge but love. Better 
for them to have left all that unsaid. It was uttered 
at a time when the whole party sat aglare with baffled 
malice, and was only said to remind us that, but for a 
genteel sort of mealy-mouthedness which is not always 
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discretion, the Parnellite party would have been told 
long ago that they were moved by a mere barbaric 
vindictiveness, Irish in everything, which should on no 
account be allowed to prevail. 

But something else came out more forcibly too— 
something that can lend no charm to the debate when 
the Gladstonians reflect upon it. This was the degrading 
servitude to which the leaders of that party have been 
reduced by the Parnellite alliance. When the bargain 
was made under which the two factions came together, 
no doubt the British party fancied itself the purchaser. 
The Irish were to work on its plantation. Mistake; and 
a mistake well punished. The British were the sold. 
They were leg-roped on the spot; and from that day 
to this they have been compelled to go and to come, to 
fetch and to carry, in every mess that their masters have 
got into. Many a time have these fine gentlemen 
been seen toiling with an affectation of cheery willing- 
ness at their wretched work ; but never before did the 
ignominy of it appear more glaringly than in the last 
fortnight. Never before could they have felt it so much 
as when they were driven to palliate treason, weave 
excuses for the most sordid and the most atrocious crime. 
and teach—(Ministers of the Crown and guardians of 
the law some of them have been)—that outrage is the 
surest road to justice in these realms. If we are to 
suppose that a shred of self-respect still clings to them, 
we may dismiss these gentlemen also as none the 
happier for the debate; and there is another party 
which has to deplore special and peculiar damage. ‘To 
be sure, it is a small party, and one that had been 
so shockingly mismanaged of late as to become a 
curiosity of violent impotence. That party is Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; who had a man in Mr. Jennings 
and now is quite alone. Together they went to 
the battle-field, whereupon Lord Randolph proposed 
for the tenth time to win back his lost glories, and 
for the tenth time by surprising means. They were 
so surprising that his very squire cried out that he 
would have no stabbing in the back, and handed the 
bag (all squires carried a bag) to Mr. Caine. Fierce 
onslaught, total collapse; and Lord Randolph in the 
wilds again, whence he can never hope to be redeemed. 

Look where we may, however, the story is still the 
same. A debate which was mere weariness and worse 
to all who watched it from without, leaves every man 
and every party engaged in it with something to re- 
gret. We include the Government, because it has not 
vet broken away from the honourable traditions and 
the nobler sentiment of statesmanship, and it must 
mourn with every patriotic mind in the nation the 
general outcome of this miserable discussion. If the 
mere savage hate of the Irish faction has come out 
more distinctly, there may be some gain in that. If the 
wickedness and baseness of the conspiracy have been more 
completely exposed, so much the better. If it is neces- 
sary to learn by any new example that alliances like that 
which Mr. Gladstone made with the Parnellites are fatal 
to political morality, the debate has been vague in this 
particular also. But what a spectacle it is when we do 
view it in the clearer light! Even the proceedings of 
Lord Randolph Churchill cast some shame upon the 
country in which he is an eminent personage. The in- 
decencies of debate in which those lawyers indulged 
is a reproval to the House of Commons that gave 
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them astage. But what is all this to the existence 
in that House of a body of men stamped with the 
offence of criminal conspiracy on behalf of a people 
who have been heaped with exceptional benefits ? And 
what is that to the spectacle of another body of men 
—English and Scottish, scholars and gentlemen, states- 
men and moralists—so far dragged into association 
with the others that they must needs invent excuses 
for what law condemns and humanity abhors? A sorry 
sight indeed. But we have to look on; and a little 
later we shall see our rulers at work ladling out more 
sops to the conspiracy. As if they will ever appease the 
appetite of hate or choke the Parnellian spirit of re- 


venge. 


ELSMERISM. 


OME misconception seems to have been abroad 
hI about the new Priggery. It appears that nothing 
is definitely settled except that there is to be a Priggery, 
that it is new, and that it is to find a local habitation 
ina London Square hitherto best known as an avenue 
to Euston Station, and therefrom to Scotland, Ireland, 
and the New World; and that the Prigs who ‘settle’ 
there are to occupy themselves chiefly in ‘ teaching and 
charitable work. Of course they are. It is not true 
that everybody who teaches is a Prig, but it is indubi- 
table that every Prig teaches. But the establishment is 
not to be called Elsmere Hall, as certain persons to be 
mentioned presently had ‘ vainly talked.” This infor- 
mation, positive and negative, has been given to the 
world by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author and copy- 
righter of Robert Elsmere. ‘Such an experiment as’ 
Mrs. Ward and divers persons to the present writers 
unknown are ‘now making must rest upon deep and 
broad bases of feeling and sympathy, and therefore the 
name of Elsmere is not to be in it. Inasmuch as the 
revered man whose name is not going to be taken in 
vain was a half-educated and rather muddle-headed 
donkey, who knew not, nor; believed, nor disbelieved 
anything whatever, one would have thought that he 
might, as sponsor to the proposed institution, have 
supplied a base deep enough and broad enough to 
‘serve’ several times over. But no doubt Mrs. Ward 
knows best. 

The immediate occasion of Mrs. Ward’s denials was 
a leading article in The Standard about * Elsmerites, 
apparently written by a particularly sincere and earnest 
Elsmerite. That, however, was not his opinion, for he 
considered Elsmerism to be a distinct body of religious 
or non-religious doctrine. He wished well to the Els- 
merites just because they were (or were going to get up) 
a Priggery, but his mind misgave him as to the pro- 
spects of Elsmerism as a religion. He affected to be 
alarmed lest the Elsmerites, being a small congregation, 
should suffer from schism, like the Positivists. And he 
drew an edifying contrast between Robert Elsmere and 
Mr. Arnold ‘Toynbee. The former, he declared, was 
not fitted to give his name to a successful Priggery, 
because he was only the hero of a book, and a shifty, 
purposeless, ‘somewhat weak and unstable, hero” at 
that. Whereas Mr. Toynbee was a real live man. It 
is difficult to see why a man in a book should not 
make just as good a patron-saint as a man who 
was at one time alive, except to the small number of 
people who were favoured with the actual acquaintance 
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of the latter while he was in the flesh. In all 
other respects the little that is known of the real 
Toynbee suggests that his character as closely re- 
sembled that of the fictitious Elsmere as the char- 
acter of a man out of a book can resemble the character 
of one in it. Nor was there any substantial difference 
in their careers. Both were at Oxford, both were con- 
sumed with indefinite earnestness to do good, neither 
ever did any, neither ever knew his own mind, neither 
ever persevered in any one branch of activity, both died 
young because they were weak physically as well as 
morally, and each was a deadly Prig. 

Apart, however, from the irrelevant if fascinating 
question of what, if any, is the difference between an 
Elsmerite and a 'Toynbeeite, it would appear by the 
tacit admission of Mrs. Ward that The Standard was 
not far wrong in its general estimate of the class of 
work proposed to be done in the new Priggery and the 
kind of Prig it hopes to cherish in its bosom. To 
‘reduce the mass of ignorance, crime, and misery which 
is to be found in every great city’; to ‘devote his 
energies to bettering the lives of his fellow-creatures’ ; 
to ‘ameliorate the moral, intellectual, and physical 
condition of the poor’; to ‘fathom the problems con- 
nected with our social wreckage’; and finally, of course, 
to ‘leave the world richer by his life ’—those are the 
regulation ambitions of the Elsmerite, just as they are of 
any other prig of the same kind. ‘There is no use in being 
impatient with this particularly disagreeable cant, be- 
cause it happens to be the fashion, and like other 
fashions must run its course. But though impatience 
is useless patience is not easy. For no good can ever 
come of meddling with the poor for reasons expressed 
in such language as the above. Feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, by all means—there is good (though 
old) authority for doing it; but do it openly and honestly 
because you like it, because it pleases you to give pleasure 
and comfort and to make friends with the poor ; or 
again because it pleases you to act as you believe that 
God wishes. If you have not these tastes or wishes, 
mind your own business and leave the poor to mind 
theirs. But if you go and meddle where you have no 
concern on the pretence of duty to your fellow-men, living 
all the while a collegiate life in a Bloomsbury mutual- 
admiration shop, and boasting that your object is to 
ameliorate conditions, better lives, and fathom pro- 
blems, then you are an offence and an imposture, and 
deserve to be called Elsmerite. 


GLASGOW EXTENSION. 


TYVHE Bill for the creation of Great Glasgow, which 

is being promoted this session as a private mea- 
sure, will make no way to all appearance till after 
Easter. But this delay,may prove, and not quite in 
the Churchillian sense, a blessing in disguise. It is 
now probable that negotiations between the City of 
Glasgow and the smaller burghs attached to it, whose 
annexation cannot obviously be long delayed, may 
render the passing of the measure comparatively 
easy. The municipal elections at the end of 1889 
proved conclusively that the feeling in favour of amal- 
gamation has of late been gaining ground in these 
smaller burghs ; and during the past few days the hos- 
tility to the new scheme, which is largely and naturally 
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kept alive by official vested interests, has given place to 
something very like cordiality. This hostility is un- 
doubtedly worthy of all respect. The contemplated 
extension means, in effect, the addition of an area of 
8000 acres with a population of 250,000 to an existing 
municipal area of 6000 acres with a population of 
550,000. It would be singular, indeed, if the repre- 
sentatives of a quarter of a million of people who have 
been managing the very considerable district within 
their jurisdiction in a manner sufficiently good to win 
the admiration even of visitors from the other side of 
the Atlantic should object to total and undignified 
extinction. It would be still more singular if the best 
of officials from town-clerks downwards who man—and 
manage—the secondary burghs of Glasgow, should 
tamely acquiesce in disestablishment and disendow- 
ment. It is well that the season of conciliation and 
compromise should have already set in. 

What in effect all sensible municipal reformers in 
London foresee to be the best solution of the question 
of central government there should have a prelimi- 
nary trial in Glasgow. What is needed is a judicious 
combination of centralisation and decentralisation. It 
is universally admitted that Great Glasgow must for 
all larger municipal purposes be a unity—and even a 
unity more closely welded than the Glasgow of to-day. 
It must be governed by one central body, in which of 
course the smaller burghs will be adequately repre- 
sented, and that central body must have full and final 
authority in regard to all those matters relating to 
taxation, sanitation, and street-buildings. Glasgow is 
growing so rapidly and is becoming so unwieldy that 





she needs a Haussmann badly ; and when this Hauss- 
mann makes his appearance he must have full power 
in Govan and Partick as well as in Argyll Street and 
Blythswood Square. But there are a thousand other 
matters which, although secondary to these three, are 
still of genuine importance ; as the collection of rates, 
the lighting of streets, and the supervising of existing 
drains. These the extreme ‘Centralisationists, who 
take their cue from Sir James Marwick, would hand over 
to District Committees in the different burghs, which 
should, however, be not only in touch with but in 
complete subordination to the Town Council. In 
theory there is a great deal to be said for such a 
scheme ; and were there no choice between it and a 
federation of the different burghs in the vicinity of 
Glasgow, its adoption would be imperative. But it is 
too much to expect the populations of areas of the size 
of Govan and Partick, hitherto in the enjoyment of full 
municipal powers and privileges, to submit to be ruled 
by a committee which would simply be at the beck of 
the City Council and the City Clerk of Glasgow. Men 
of genuine municipal capacity and of the necessary 
amount of local knowledge would decline to serve on 
such a committee. ‘They must have a certain amount 
of absolute power in the exercise of which they will 
be independent of everything but the statute. What 
is wanted, therefore, is the setting apart by means of 
clauses in the Glasgow Extension Bill of certain powers 
to be possessed absolutely by the District or Divisional 
Committees which must do the actual work of muni- 
cipal administration in the subsidiary burghs. These 
committees will thus .be the means of maintaining the 
suburban municipal life of Glasgow to the extent to 
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which it ought to be maintained. Thus, too, Glas- 
gow will be able to set an example to other cities which, 
like Manchester, are confronted with similar problems, 
at the present or in the immediate future. 


TO ARMS! 


‘Our tribunal is outside.’"— Mr. H. pu Pris LABOUCHERE. 


“MARTING with a late reverse 
And the prospect ofa worse, 
‘ Yea,’ the bold Du Cleveland cried, 
‘ Our tribunal ts outside.’ 
‘Ay, proclaimed the dauntless youth— 
And for once he told the truth, 
And for once was justified— 
‘ Our tribunal is outside.’ 


Rise and gather in your might, 
Ho, the ‘advanced’ of every school, 
Private faddist, public fool, 

Do the brave Du Cleveland right / 
Shall Du Cleveland, though in wane, 
Zell the truth and all in vain ? 
Ho, believers fierce and fell 

In the honour of Parnell, 

In the wisdom of O’ Prine, 

And in Sexton's mighty line / 
Geese that pick the grass of slander 
Hiss behind the Grand Old Gander, 
Tax your Government with ‘ crimes,’ 
Pigottise about The Times, 
Proudly take within your pale 

The blood-boltered Clan-na-Gael, 
Raise the psalm of boycotting— 
Yea, the song of Boycott sing !— 
And defend ‘ exclusive dealing’ 

As a mere ‘ affair of feeling’ !- 
Brats of Britain, sworn to speed 
On her hour of utmost need, 

Ye that live but to prefer 

All the world of nate to her ! 

Ve to whom Trevelyan’s still 
High of heart and strong of will,- 
Morley dead to place or fear, 

And the Harcourt thing sincere !— 
Ye to whom a woman maimed, 
Clipped or carded, hurt and shamed, 
Is (you own) as fair a sight 

As a stallion ripped by night ! 

Ye who hold that legislation 
Should proceed from ‘ agitation,’ 
And this mighty Empire must 
Into despicable dust 

If we keep your hero's hand 

Off the windpipe of the land /— 
Rise, and trumpet down our walls, 
Tis the brave Du Cleveland calls ! 


Rise and rally, rise and shrill, 

Rise and whinny and scream until 
Every mute that stays behind 

Shows a traitor to his kind, 

Every bedlamite that lags 

Desecrates the first of flags, 

Shames the folds that flaunt and beat 
In the sweet airs of Cleveland Street / 
Lie, and bleat, and lie again, 

Lest Du Cleveland call in vain / 
Rise and gather, rise and ride, 

As Du Cleveland bids ye do ! 

His ¢ribunal is outside— 

Ho, the trusty and the tried 

Sweep away the Tory crew, 

Till again ye bid to be 

Parnell’s lost virginity. 
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PURIS OMNIA IMPURA. 


VHAT to the pure all things are impure is one of 
those eternal truths of which every day in the 

week brings confirmation strong. There is scarce a 
living book into which the ingenuity of the Vigilance 
Society cannot read suggestions of indecency. It is 
the peculiar privilege of “the British Matron to gaze 
upon the nude with horror but with unaverted eyes. 
In every town, from John o° Groats to Land’s End, 
exists a little band decked out in a White Riband, and 
licensed to discuss such questions as any but the pure 
would blush to touch upon in mixed assemblies. It is 
not so very long ago that a committee of the sexless— 
the petticoated and the breeched—met in a Bayswater 
drawing-room to protest against the nakedness of that 
cherub of the hoardings, who ‘ won’t be happy till he 
gets it.” ‘These are achievements in pruriency of which 
even Boston might be proud. But it has been reserved 
for Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., in collusion with a print 
called The Sentinel, to perform that miracle of purity 
which should turn the whole White Riband Army 
A lady ina 
big provincial town has—one blushes as one writes it 
down—a daughter, which daughter attends the local 
This is bad enough for a social purist, 
but worse is to tell. In order to obtain a certi- 
ficate the poor young creature is ‘obliged to draw 


green with envy. ‘The facts are these. 


school of art. 


from the model (not life) the nude figure of a many 
and—(O dreadful day !)—to do this under the eyes of 
‘unmarried men, they ‘being the teachers... When 
this shocking discovery was made a letter of protest was 
forthwith indited to The Sentinel, and Mr. Samuel 
Smith, who perhaps knows more of purity than any 
living Briton, instantly saw that the public morality 
was imperilled. ‘To see that much, and to frame a 
question to the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, was for him the work of 
moment. Will not the authorities of the Science and 
Art Department, demanded in thunder tones the re- 
presentative of the maiden aunts of England, at once 
take steps to remedy the grievance? Alas the day ! 
What steps should they take i ? And what is the griev- 
ance? Does Mr. Smith object that the nude model is 
not alive? If so, the remedy is simple as easy. Or, 
for all the pride of his purity, is he afraid lest at the 
sight of the plaster nude the maids of merry England 
‘lightly turn to thoughts of love’? ‘This were deplor- 
able indeed ; but even Mr. Samuel Smith can hardly 
expect the authorities at South Kensington to sup- 
ply every important provincial town with petticoats 
(or breeches) for its ‘nude models (not life).” One 
has heard of societies whose function is to supply the 
Africans with frock-coats and top-hats. The White 
Riband Army might perhaps take a hint from these 
estimable (but superfluous) organisations, and expend a 
portion of its funds in draping the blushing, shivering 
casts of Britain. One solution of the question remains. 
It would appear, according to Mr. Samuel Smith, that if 
her teachers were only married the chastest provincial 
damsel might consider the very nudest of * nude models 
(not life)’ with equanimity. And if South Kensington 
understands its duty it will at once establish a special 
matrimonial department, that the provincial virgin 
may no longer feel bound to blush, her teacher being 
a bachelor no more. 
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Such immodest purity is ridiculous enough, but it is 
well to remember that it has its serious aspect. The 
doctrine which teaches that we have none but astral 
bodies, that in fact we are intellects (or shadows of in- 
tellects) perched on trousers or frocks (it is scarce 
decent to say ‘legs’) isa heritage from our Puritan 
forebears. But even these champions of a coarse and 
vicious modesty never perceived the logic of their 
opinions, and never realised that their successors would 
preach the absolute negation of sex. But Mr. Samuel 
Smith is with us, and he and his anzmic comrades 
are convinced that the recognition of healthy human 
feeling is immoral, for that we only come into the world 
to hide and deny the cleanly tenements in which God 
has housed himself and us. And purity and impurity, 
decency and indecency, have been so thoroughly con- 
fused and obscured by the arguments of the sexless, that 
a virile standard of morality is becoming next to impos- 
sible of attainment. If the White Riband gentry have 
their way, the men and women of the next generation 
will be shamefaced even as regards themselves, and 
will not dare to consult their mirrors except in hats and 
overcoats. And if their minds are sewers of filth, and 
if, themselves being acrid and sexless, they envy the 
manliness of other nations, it will perhaps comfort 
them to reflect that to them the fearless old fashions 
of a depraved and brutal past are impossible, so that 
none is ever privileged to see them unencumbered with 
heavy draperies. But the battle of the pure is not 
won yet, and while man is man it will take a deal 
of winning. 





BREAKERS AHEAD. 


TYVHERE can be no doubt that affairs are in a very 

critical state in South Africa. At least half- 
a-dozen questions are pending, any one of which may 
be solved in a sense favourable or hostile to the 
interests of Britain. The remarkable delay which 
has taken place in the communication of Sir Francis 
de Winton’s report to Parliament, and to the public 
is a sign that, as usual, the Colonial Office has no 
definite policy of its own, but is waiting in the vain 
hope that matters will solve themselves if they are only 
left alone. The Swaziland problem has not advanced 
one inch towards a satisfactory solution, and none of 
the difficulties with which it abounds has been met, 
still less overcome. On the north the outrageous 
action of the Portuguese Government in confiscating 
the Delagoa Bay Railway seems certain to lead to 
difficult and dangerous developments. Whether the 
fact that American interests are also involved, and 
that Mr. Blaine has taken a high line on behalf of his 
fellow-countrymen, will instil a little energy into our 
own Foreign Office remains to be seen. It must be ad- 
mitted, moreover, that an aggrieved party whose interests 
have been confided to Lord Salisbury has a better pro- 
spect of redress than a sufferer who is compelled to 
rely upon the energy and pertinacity of the Colonial 
Office. But, serious as is the outlook both in Swazi- 
land and in Delagoa Bay, it is in another quarter that 
the greatest and most pressing danger is to be appre- 
hended. The public knows very little as to what the 
new Chartered Company of South Africa is about. The 
Company started under the most favourable auspices : 
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eminent men were on its board of directors, and public 
feeling was distinctly in its favour. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it is not about to take any step 
that is calculated to alter the good esteem in which it 
is held ; but facts with regard to Mr. Rhodes’s enter- 
prise are hard to come by. Still advices from the Cape 
inform us that Mr. Hofmeyer has associated himself 
with the enterprise; and the news is far from satis- 
factory. Mr. Hofmeyer is the representative of the 
Afrikander Bund, and we may be perfectly certain that 
his assistance will be given to the British company only 
upon the terms that his clients benefit by the bargain. 
Already there are indications that the tendency fore- 
shadowed by the partnership has attained a remarkable 
development. Accounts are to hand of the raising of 
troops by the Chartered Company, and there is prac- 
tically no doubt that the enemy against whom the new 
levies:are to be employed is no other than Loben- 
gula, the ally of the British Crown. 

An almost incredible statement has also reached this 
country to the effect that the person who has been most 
busily engaged in recruiting and organising this new 
force is no other than Colonel Carrington, who holds 
Her Majesty’s commission as chief of the Bechuana- 
land Police. At the same time it seems clear that, 
simultaneously with the enrolment of Mr. Rhodes’s 
troops, arrangements are being made for the concentra- 
tion and equipment of a Boer contingent, prepared at a 
given signal to start in the race for the possession of 
Mashonaland. Now, it may be a desirable thing that 
Mashonaland should, in some way or other, be brought 
within what we are pleased to call the sphere of civili- 
sation. Lobengula is no doubt a tyrant and a ruffian, 
though up to the present time he has confined his op- 
pression to his own countrymen, and has behaved 
exceedingly well to white men. It may be in the 
interests of peace and order that Lobengula should 
some time or other be dispossessed, and his coun- 
try given over to the advancing tide of settlers and 
speculators; but no one has a right to say that 
that time has come without the approval and consent 
of H.M. Government, under whose protection Loben- 
gula now reigns. If Mr. Rhodes on the one hand, or 
President Kriiger on the other, enters Mashonaland 
with an armed force, the simple reason will be that 
they, either jointly or severally, have made up their 
minds that Mashonaland is a country they want, and 
In any case it must be 
clearly understood that an invasion from either side 


a country they mean to have. 


will be an utterly unwarrantable act of violence, under- 
taken in direct defiance of the Imperial Government 
and in open hostility to its interests. And yet there 
seems scarce room for doubt that such an invasion is 
in contemplation, and that it is to be undertaken with 
the aid of an armed force raised under Royal charter 
and organised by an officer in the Queen’s service. 

Of course it will be easy to find a pretext for 
the contemplated irruption, and the calculation seems 
to be that the invaders, once aur prises with Loben- 
gula, will be able to turn round and call upon the 
British Government to extricate them from their 
difficulties. Failing a prompt and favourable re- 


sponse to such an appeal, the Transvaal would doubt- 
less be requested to give the assistance which the 
Imperial Government withheld. 


There seems every 
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reason to believe that such assistance would not be 
denied by the Government of Pretoria. Indeed, it is 
probable that the demand is already anticipated, and 
that its fulfilment is contemplated as a desirable 
act of policy. It need hardly be said that if 
events should take this inter- 
ests of the Imperial Government in South Africa 
It may be 


natural course the 
would receive another very serious blow. 
said that the list of names upon the board of the 
Chartered Company is a guarantee against any abuse of 
its powers. It is to be hoped that the calculation is a 
sound one: that the Duke of Fife and Mr. Albert Grey 
would willingly take any action to the detriment of 
their country is not for one moment to be supposed ; 
but whether the power of these gentlemen on the 
board is equal to their good intentions is by no means 
certain. The influence of Mr. Hofmeyer will of course 
be used on behalf of those to whom he owes his posi- 
tion: the paramount influence of Mr. Rhodes will cer- 
tainly be used for the furtherance of the pecuniary 
interests of the company. If these interests happen to 
coincide with the interests of the Imperial Government, 
the Empire will certainly have reason for congratu- 
lation. 

But while it is permissible to hope for the best, 
it is impossible not to see that there are very danger- 
ous features in the situation, and that unless we wish 
to see an early outbreak of war and bloodshed in 
Africa it will be necessary for all friends of peace and 
all supporters of the Imperial interest to be on the alert. 
The 


number of persons who have soiled their hands by 


Unhappily the situation is one of great difficulty. 


dabbling in speculations which can only be profitably 
prosecuted to the disadvantage of Britain is very large. 
The House of Commons itself comes to the considera- 
tion of South African questions with a judgment utterly 
vitiated by the dry-rot of pecuniary interest. Some 
thirty-eight million persons are deeply immersed in 
securing a wise and honourable settlement of South 
African affairs, and it will be hard if the issue is left to 
the decision of some eight-and-thirty score whose inter- 
ests happen to be confined to the realisation of an early 
dividend of 50 per cent. But such a danger undoubt- 
edly exists, and it is best to be frank about it. 


PATRIOT AND PUBLISHER. 


R. EDMUND ROUTLEDGE has received his 
}. Sitem’s’ certificate from Mr. Gladstone, testifying 
to his former failures in political life and to his conse- 
quent fitness to represent the Ayr Burghs in Parliament. 
The Separatist candidate, Mr.Gladstone assures his ‘dear 
Carmichael,’ has ‘ already proved in London his ability 
and his patriotism.” The fact of the patriot having twice 
enjoyed the honours of rejection by a wicked London 
constituency of course establishes his ability and the 
certainty of his satisfying a Scottish electorate. Mr. 
Routledge, however, does not base his claims to the affec 
tions of Scotsmen exclusively upon the fact that the un 
speakable Londoner has twicesent him and his patriotis1 
packing. Scotland, it appears, has always been the coun- 
try of his heart ; so tenderly has he loved it that he has 
even consecrated an itinerary to divulging its charms. 
More than that, he has held high converse with William 
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Black, the eminent Scottish novelist, which, of course, 
gives him an indisputable right to the votes of every 
Celt that ever mangled English in Oban. And he has 
an equally cogent claim on the men of Ayr. For on 
the ever-memorable day when he ‘ entered the firm’ the 
firm gave to the world—‘ sold to the trade’ is a base 
phrase—the Centenary edition * of the Life of the poet 
Burns.’ Nor is this gracious interest in her literature 
all that the patriot publisher has done for Scotland. 
No less anxious to promote her material prosperity than 
to extend the fame of her Bard, he has deigned to become 
‘intimately engaged in Scottish commerce,’ and even to 
have ‘ very large dealings’ in Glasgow. How simple, 
how touching it all is—how diguitied—above all, how 
apposite to the question of Home Rule! But is it not a 
little over-done ? Even of treacle may there not come 
satiety at last ; may not even a Radical grow weary of 
slobber? And though green, we know, is the colour of 
credulity, still green is not yet the only wear out of 
England. 

However, Mr. Routledge has, in his own words, 
crossed the Rubicon and burned his boats. ‘The Rubi- 
con was a brook with no boats for either Caesar or Mr. 
Routledge to burn when one was at school; but elo- 
quence soars far above such prosaic details : sentences 
have to be ended somehow. Unhappily Mr. Routledge 
is indifferent to things of graver moment. His polished 
allusions to the present Government, his assertions that 
it is the most malignant, discredited, and contemptible 
Government that ever existed in this or any other 
country, are of course merely the prescribed patter 
which must fall from the lips of each one who essays 
the ‘item’s* part. It is not a pretty patter ; it is stale, 
it is hollow, 1t is equally vulgar and innocuous, it de- 
ceives no one. But Mr. Routledge’s superiors consider 
that its iteration is indispensable to their cause, so he 
must een repeat it as glibly and with as plausible a 
mimicry of anger as in him lies. 

But his remark on the Morley concordat would seem 
to beall hisown. * As to education, he was thoroughly 
in accord with the views recently expressed in the 
Whether 


these views were a bribe or not he was indifferent. 


ITouse of Commons by Mr. John Morley. 


It is questionable if the Nonconformists of England 
and the Presbyterians of Scotland will share Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s indifference. Had this confession been made by 
a speaker less palpably besotted with the cant of 
political sentimentalism, it would have been set down 
as cynically s!:meless. In the mouth of its author it 
is only shametully silly. From Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
of recommendation it is patent that he wishes this 
election to hinge on the finding of the Parnell Com- 
mission. ‘The Irish members, he remarks, are no 
longer on their trial. ‘That is true; judgment having 
on sundry grave counts gone forth against them. And 
Mr. Routledge, who does not exactly seem to be the 
most astute person that ever wooed a constituency (even 
a benighted London constituency) in vain, may pos- 
sibly think that the author of his credentials has done 
well to emphasise the fact. If so, he will be for once 
in accord with the supporters of what he—with a 
minute knowledge of history only paralleled by his 
assures us is the most malignant 
and contemptible Government that ever existed in this 
or any other country. 
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THE ROBBER’S CAMERA. 


[° seems a pity that Americans cannot all be colonels 

or senators, for it is a fact that by sheer force of 
misdirected ingenuity they are making themselves an 
infliction on the whole human species. Mr. Edison is 
rapidly perfecting 


g, we believe, his method of perpetuat- 
ing whatever is least worth saving from the ravage of 
time—the voice, the gesture, the very accents of the 
fool, to wit; Mark ‘Twain has succeeded in ‘ taking 
the shine’ out of one ideal, and will hardly cease from 
troubling till he has utterly disenchanted a deboshed 
and twaddling West ; while a greater than himself—a 
master of the Fictive Art, who for once shall be name- 
less in this page—is demonstrating month after month, 
with one eye on The Saturday and the other on his ad- 
miring countrymen, that one has but to be American born 
to write better in every department of literature than 
any Britisher that ever owned ink. Already, indeed, 
America counts her ‘first-class poets’ by squadrons 
and platoons, and of really ‘ great’ ones has well-nigh 
achieved her score; so that our eminent novelist—(is 
it fair to add that he rhymes with ‘trowels,’ ete. ?)— 
is no doubt justified before the people of These States. 
The worst is that the people of These States are nothing 
if not bent on cutting their own record. One would 
have thought that having developed the Mark ‘Twain 
of later years, and that other master of offensiveness 
the Innominate, the dreadful One, they would have 
rested on their oars awhile, and contented themselves 
with seeing that their work was good. But, as is 
claimed for them by one of the eighty-seven poets of 
These States, they ‘do but level that lift to pass and 
continue beyond’; and they have succeeded in continu- 
ing beyond to the extent of adding a new terror to 
photography and a new peril to those that female 
beauty has been exposed to since all time. 

The photographer of These States being as little 
vexed with scruples as a modern patriot and withal as 
greedy of gain as the Israelite of fable, proceeds in this 
wise. He has said unto bimself that the beauty of 
woman exists for the solace and delectation of mankind 
at large, and that his true mission is therefore to place 
mankind at large as nearly as possible in a position in 
which he can call the beauty of woman, or a certain 
amount of it, his own. Now the women of ‘These 
States, being all remarkably beautiful, are all remark- 
ably fond of being photographed, and upon the strength 
of this ‘sweet and smiling frailty’ our inventor is en- 
abled to proceed. When he has secured the negative 
of an unusually pretty face, he does not scruple selling 
that negative to (say) a trafficker in cigarettes, for whom, 
by some devilish cantrip, he attaches it to the body of 
a‘ person * in tights or the déshabillé of professional 
frivolity, so that as much of the gilded youth of These 
States as buys its cigarettes of this particular trader is 
made free of the society of a lady it has never seen, 
and of whom it only knows that, being a public show, 
she is certainly no better than she should be. A cruel 
libel, in fact, is published, and a scandalous offence 
committed upon the common decencies of life; the 
ordinary privilege of citizenship is grossly and abomin- 
ably infringed ; and the victim has no more chance of 
redress than Mr. Parnell alleges he would have had if 
he had laid his case before a British jury. All that 
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an ingenious photographer may make some dirty dol- 
lars, and an enterprising tradesman create a brisker 
demand for his wares. 

Nor is this the worst. If a certain pretty face is 
wanted and no negative is to be had in the lawful way, 
the artist has recourse to the detective camera ; and 
that pretty face is the property of anybody you please 
for ever more. The portrait, says The Nation, of ‘ one 
young unmarried lady at present decorates an adver- 
tisement in the most public places in New York’; and 
as the relatives of that young unmarried lady do not 
appear to be addicted to that use of the pistol and the 
cowhide which is one of the charms of American civili- 
sation, the most public place in New York will probably 
continue to rejoice in its peculiar decoration. Again, 
the photograph of another, adds the writer, ‘ was found 
in the possession of a man arrested on a criminal charge.’ 
By all-the rules of fiction the hero of this adventure 
was bound to be so convinced of the truth that virtue 
is its own reward by the continued contemplation of 
his treasure, that he allowed himself to be taken quietly, 
and only wept when they took that treasure from him. 
But the rules of fiction do not always obtain in real life, 
for on this occasion the man arrested on a criminal charge 
is said to have dilated on the young unmarried lady's 
attractions in language unfit for print. Others, no 
doubt, would be less practical ; so that to those sources 
of excitement at which the fair of These States are 
said to drink with such avidity there is added the possi- 
bility of reflecting that one is perhaps—who knows ?— 
the Ideal of some unknown yet faithful burglar, the 
silent Muse of some master of forgery, the ever-present 
Egeria of some great and patient artist in fraud. Nay, 
the very tramp who comes begging to your front door 
may have your photograph in his pocket, and when he 
addresses him to sleep by the wayside your name may 
nightly be the last upon his lips. It is a way like 
another of levelling up, and bringing the Classes and 
the Masses to an understanding of each other's virtues, 
and it may therefore appeal to an enlightened and 
esurient democracy with considerable force. But it is 
fervently to be hoped that it may never be popularised 
in an effete though feudal Europe. 

The writer in The Nation proposes ‘a short statute 
prohibiting the publication of a photograph without 
the consent of the subject’; and no doubt such a 
statute were desirable enough. But the photographers 
of These States are many and (being American) vocal ; 
also they are voters; and, moreover, they are free-born 
American citizens, and from the right to tyrannise over 
their fellows assuredly they will not divide themselves 
without a struggle. Now there has not yet been an 
American politician to whom a solid vote of any kind 
or in any interest was not a thing to live and die for ; 
and if ever such a statute is proposed, it is Lombard 
Street to a China orange that its passage into law 
will be resisted to the uttermost. That is the worst of 
These States : a solid vote is a solid vote, and—! The 
photographer, as we take it, is safe enough for some 
time to come. Female suffrage may possibly produce 
a change in his circumstances, it is true. But after all 
who knows? To be picked out for publicity is a recog- 
nition that one can stand publicity ; and with such a 
conclusion ahead of her, where is the woman (New 
Style) that would not back the artist in recognition, 
even the photographer ? 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


T is a stock saying of the only prints that Mr. Gladstone 
is allowed to read that he is not only an ornament of 
the race at large but also the Greatest Something or Other 
—orator, statesman, party leader, woodman, Homeric 
scholar, or what not, as occasion demands—that ever 
lived. It is possible—(for there is no limit to the poten- 
tialities of human silliness)—that the statement is made 
in good faith: that to them responsible for its utterance 
it is as little susceptible of disproof or even denial as the 
existence of the sun. Possible, we say: but probable? 
Probable it is not; for look at the man’s career from 
whatever point you may, the effect of it is invariable. 
Mr. Gladstone has lived to exhaust the capacity of 
Change, till beside him Mutability looks constant and 
the frailty of woman is firmness itself. There is scarce 
a principle but he has tried and found it wanting in 
adaptability, there is hardly an opinion but he has en- 
tertained it first and then kicked it out of doors. He 
began as the hope of stern, unbending Toryism (the 
fact is not much more credible than that Toryism was ever 
unbending and stern)—and_ he has so far gone the round 
of what may be called ‘experimental conviction,’ that 
at present he is busily engaged in countenancing the 
degradation of that House where all his fame — his 
fame as distinguished from his notoriousness—was won, 
and in furthering the dismemberment of that Empire 
whose service has been his principal source of income, 
and a pensioner on whose bounty he has been more 
often and to better purpose than one cares at this june 
ture to recall. In other words, he has lived for himself 
and the hour, and has found it pay. To the dignity 
of the rarer immortality he has wilfully preferred those 
cheap heroic effects which are as it were the half- 
penny journalism of renown; and after a life-time in 
the service of humanity—(the phrase is peculiar to the 
good Gladstonian, who is sometimes impudent enough 
to add ‘and of his country’)—he is now supremely 
happy in the alliance of a set of ‘traitors to the Queen 
and rebels to the Crown.’ Moreover, the fashion of his 
happiness is that of the happiness of Mr. W. O’Brien 
contending for his breeches. He is conspicuous, and he 
believes himself a hero. He exults in all the circumstances 
of his humiliation, and is so content with the rumour and 
the publicity of his fall as to be unable to see that he 
is not a leader of men and a benefactor of his kind but 
only a bamboozled and discredited old gentleman, the 
result of whose sixty years of Parliamentary life has 
been the ruin of his party and his own apotheosis as 
the tool of as shabby a set of politicians as ever dabbled 
in treason and shirked the consequences. 

It would be pitiful if the man were no longer an in- 
fluence. But an influence he has always been, and an 
influence he will remain until the end. He has made 
more and greater mistakes than any living man, but he 
has survived them all; he has broken up majority after 
majority, yet he can still talk—and talk honestly, as we 
think—of a flowing tide; he has parted with more con- 
victions than anybody outside the Capitol of Washington 
has ever entertained and lived, and he is still regarded as 
a monument of consistency ; he has never boggled at mis- 
representation, nor shrunk from calumny, nor hesitated at 
apology, nor refrained from identifying his own peculiar 
interests with the own peculiar interests of humanity, and 
to the faithful he remains the type and the exemplar of all 
the Virtues. It is impossible to admit that his intellect is 
more than third-rate ; for he has said no word that is worth 
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remembering—has said no word,!indeed, that the most 
valiant of his dupes can recall—on any of the thousand and 
one subjects with which in his hunger to be up and doing 
in the sight of men he has chosen to concern himself. It 
is true, he once remarked that there were three courses 
open to the House, and that he has defined boycotting— 
(with or without intimidation)—as ‘exclusive dealing’ ; 
but even Dr. Tanner might have uttered the first of these 
epigrams, while to say that the second is not well within the 
capacity of any Radical journalist were to be monstrously 
unfair, and not to Mr. Gladstone. Is he an artist ?- Then, 
how to explain his interest in John Inglesant and Robert 
Elsmere? Is he a Hellenist? Then why does the com- 
mon scholar decline to take him seriously? It may be 
urged that he is a writer, and the fact is that the bulk of 
his contributions to periodical literature is considerable, 
and that he is indefatigable in the production of post-cards 
touched with ambiguity and letters whose meaning none 
may know. But of style, it is obvious, he has so small a 
sense that even his orations are bad reading; and what 
worse is there to say of one who began to write and speak 
some fifty or sixty years ago, and who has been speaking 
and writing ever since? Is he respectable for his devo- 
tion to the veracities? It may be so. Yet one retains a 
memory of his Dopping in one’s mind, and the knowledge 
that he once advised a poor untutored Irishman—(who 
had, it is true, accused him of lying)—to write a pamphlet 
and then he should be answered, and the reflection that 
in the case of Gordon of Khartoum he contrived to coin 
(and circulate) a distinction between ‘ surrounded’ and 
‘hemmed in’; and is it not obvious that the Gladstonian 
who, with all these responsibilities seething and bubbling 
in what he calls his brains, can yet claim for his venerable 
Chief the modest renown which attaches to him that tells 
the truth and shames the devil is scarce fitted to profit 
the State in any capacity at all? And if we come to the 
‘service of humanity, that ancient and fish-like vaunt, the 
way to belief gets darker and thornier than ever. There 
is Majuba Hill, of course ; but the result of that was the 
degradation of Britain and the transfer of the opportunity 
of tyranny from Mr. Gladstone's own countrymen, of whom 
he knew much good, to the Afrikander Boer, of whom he 
knew no good at all. Also, of course, there are Egypt 
and the Soudan ; but the effect of Egypt and the Soudan 
was to cost the Empire some thousands of lives, to im- 
print an indelible disgrace upon the scutcheon of Britain, 
to deprive the race of its noblest representative, to put 
the slave-trade on its legs again, and to give back Equa- 
torial Africa to the man-hunter who had had his own 
sweet will of it so long. Equally, of course, there 
is the ‘Hands off, Austria,’ speech; and there is the 
apology therefor ‘J’en passe, et des meilleurs’; for 
at every step ‘light thickens’ and the way gets worse, 
and the impression grows in strength that the Gladstonian 
who travels here in search of the inspiration of hero- 
worship must either be a common fool or must return 
a great deal more a heretic than he went. And all the 
while, there sits the Sphinx, and grins at you in the 
thought of his unanswered riddle. You have sought 
conviction—even illumination—in this direction and in 
that ; and of every departure only bafflement has been the 
issue. You reflect that Mr. Gladstone has ever truckled 
to the mob ; has sometimes said the thing which is not ; 
has never hesitated to prefer himself to his country ; 
has never interfered in the affairs of humanity without 
humanity having to suffer for it ; has never been able to 
resist the opportunity of a Bulgarian Agitation ; has 
allowed himself to be bamboozled (always in the interests 
of mankind and never in those of Britain) by such shallow 
intelligences, such caricatures of authority, as Mme. de 
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Novikoff and Mr. W. O’Brien; has broken up his party 
time after time, and time after time has exterminated his 
majority. And you find yourself wondering if, after all, 
life is not a dream, and if, after all, the generality of 
mankind is anything but an aggregation of folly, vanity, 
dishonesty, mental incapacity, and supreme selfishness. 
There is Gordon of Khartoum, there are Penjdeh and Ma- 
juba Hill, there is the Special Commission ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone is still a power! So desperate is the dilemma that 
one is almost persuaded that the great governing Anglo- 
Norman race has declined upon a future of vulgarity. 

And that—if Mr. Gladstone’s influence were worth con- 
sidering in the eternal clash and coil of things—that in a 
sense were hideously true. His brains are those of a 
third-rate ecclesiastic ; his conscience is that of the man 
who reasons through appetite, and for whom whatever he 
wishes the gods wish also ; his theory of duty excludes what- 
ever is opposed to the pursuit of a course of ‘ conscientious’ 
self-advancement ; he is nothing if not self-righteous, self- 
sufficient, self-conscious; he is the heroic incarnation of 
mediocrity, the complete expression of whatever is least 
civic and most personal in the British race. For—(his 
secret is not far to seek)—he has the genius of tempera- 
ment. In him is much of the strain of conquerors, he is of 
the stock of them that have subdued the world ; and it is 
written, perhaps, that with his abounding gifts—of voice, 
presence, magnetism, strength of self, worship of self, 
capacity of illusion, superiority to every consideration 
but the main chance—he shall so pervert them from 
their ancient religion of duty that unborn generations 
shall curse his very name. But, also, it is not perhaps so 
written ; and looking back on the heroic past of Britain, 
and those forces which have combined to make this strong, 
noble, and beneficent race—from Edward Longshanks 
and Robert Bruce on to Disraeli and Arthur Balfour— 
it seems impossible that the domination of one who is 
nothing if not representative of the worst qualities of 
both its constituents—of English arrogance and self-suf- 
ficiency and Scottish greed and sentimentalism—should 
thus act to its prejudice. There is always India to 
govern, there is always Russia to meet and overcome, 
there is always Britain to live and die for, there is 
always the patriotic fibre of the ruck of humanity to 
develop. And while this work is still to do, the example 
of the Minister who, with Gordon at his last gasp in 
Khartoum, could laugh at a Criterion farce, and but 
a little after appear as the practical ally of Ford and 
Sheridan and the actual apologist of them that cut the 
udders from living kine—such an example, we say, of the 
commonplace gone wrong is like to prevail but little. 





THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 
11. —FOUND OUT. 


T is asserted that no complete connection between the 
Mollies in Ireland and the Mollies in America has 
ever been shown ; and it is obvious that the two societies 
are only related as effects of the same cause. Molly 
Maguirism, indeed, is simply the Irish mode of war. To 
parody the proverb, Irish is that Irish does; and the 
criminal combination in Pennsylvania was just as com- 
plete an expression of the national sentiment of what 
is pleasantly called ‘resistance’ as though its headquar- 
ters had been some Tipperary village or some Dublin 
slum. This being the case, what was presently to 
be developed was that interest of individual effort and 
achievement which in Irish history is commonly incarnate 
in the person of an informer. For the moment that in- 
terest was wanting, but its place is filled by the story of 
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the man—a sort of anticipation of Le Caron—who tracked 
the stream to the secrets of its source, and broke up and 
ruined the organisation. His name was James M‘Parlan ; 
and it is safe to say that had Sir Charles Russell held a 
brief for the Mollies he would have loved him even less 
than he appears to love Le Caron. 

In a general way the existence of the Molly Maguires 
was notorious enough; but such evidence as would stand 
the test of the courts was absolutely wanting. It was soon 
borne in on those whom it most concerned—to wit, the 
coalmasters of the district: a certain Franklin B. Gowen 
at the head of them—that such evidence must somehow 
be obtained. They entered, therefore, into consultation 
with the detective agency at Pinkerton, and resolved in 
the end to look out for a fellow of brains and courage 
enough to join the Order, surprise its secrets, and then 
blow it sky-high. In no great while they laid their hands 
upon an Ulster Catholic, one James M‘Parlan. It looked 
the maddest of mad businesses ; but M‘Parlan, who was a 
man of two-and-thirty, and was known for a ‘ good hand at 
a clean job’ in other than the classic sense of the term, 
went into it cheerfully and simply enough. What he 
had to do was to deceive the deceiver and pretend to be 
the friend of men whom he was engaged in fitting with 
the rope. Yet who shall say that this course of action, 
immoral as it seems, was not completely justified? The 
Mollies themselves—after all there is a certain strain of jus- 
tice in every sort of human nature—regarded M‘Parlan as 
an informer, a qualification that for all degrees of lrishry 
resumes whatever is worst and vilest in mankind; but 
though they tried to kill him they did so pretty much as 
a matter of course, and they could not (nor did) pretend 
to regard him as other than an honourable foe. 

M‘Parlan went to work in the October of 1873. He 
took the name of James M‘Kenna, set up his quarters at 
Pottsville, and gave out that although he wanted work he 
had some money, and proposed to enjoy himself while it 
lasted. To do that he was naturally obliged to fre- 
quent saloons and drinking bars, and the one specially 
favoured was kept by an Irishman named Dormer. Here 
he remarked that the landlord's friends whenever they 
drank, and ever the more they drank, repeated a cer- 
tain toast. He at once ‘treated’ Dormer, and as they 
clinked glasses he leaned over and whispered the formula 
to the accompaniment of a wink and a leer. Dormer 
‘That’s 
what they call me, quoth M‘Parlan the ambiguous ; 
and in a burst of confidence he let out that he had 
had to cut and run from Buffalo, where he was wanted 
for a certain crime. This brought the publican in, and 
he received his 


asked in amazement if he was one of them. 


tomer with open arms. Presently, 
however, there entered one Michael Cooney, a gentleman 
of a less confiding habit ; and Michael Cooney in a few 
leading questions proceeded to expose M‘Kenna’s ignor- 
ance, till in the end he obliged him to be very drunk. 
So drunk was he, indeed, that he collapsed to the floor, 
and thence he listened to the practical Cooney discuss- 
ing the propriety of kicking him on the head. But the 
thin end of the wedge was in. M‘Kenna worked a little 
in the mines, but soon found that, as far as ingratiation 
went, he knew a trick worth two of that. It was much 
better to be a mere bar-loafer and hint (or roundly assert) 
that he lived on 2 Government pension got by fraud, with 
intervals of suggestion that he was engaged in ‘shaving the 
Queen,’ i.e. passing bad money. He repeatedly avowed 
himself a Molly, but averred that he could not get a card 
from his body-master (as the chief officer was named) at 
Buffalo, inasmuch as he was wanted there for a variety 
of crimes ‘ranging from petty. larceny to murder, and 
correspondence might lead to his arrest; and at last 
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he was re-initiated as a member of the Shenandoah 
Division of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, who—ip 
those parts, at any rate—were simply the Molly Maguires, 
The physical wear and tear was considerable. | M‘Parlan 
won his way to the hearts of the Ancient Order by pre- 
tending to be the drunkest, the most dissolute, and the 
most reckless of them all. He drank so much bad whisky 
that he went bald and became very short-sighted. Slouch- 
ing about in green spectacles, a battered hat, and a 
villainous old coat, he was not exactly beautiful to see; 
but the hearts of initiates warmed to him, and in due 
course nothing was hid from his view. 

He found and catalogued a long and complicated system 
of passwords, night passwords, ‘ quarrelling toasts,’ and 
signs; and he ran down the course of action till he dis- 
covered the method—it was more or less invariable—in 
which all ‘jobs’ were done. ‘The ‘jobs’ determined by 
one division were done by another division, the chief actor 
being sometimes told off by the body-master and sometimes 
chosen by lot, and never—(in M‘Kenna’s experience) 
declining the work ; and if ‘jobs’ were done by mem- 


bers on their own account, whether for vengeance or for 


lucre, they were protected and defended at the cost of 


the A. O. H. Strangest of all is the fact that outside 
Mollyism some of the most active Mollies were couscien- 
tious citizens ; so that it often happened that a meeting 
summoned for the purpose of discussing a ‘job’ was 
opened with prayer. The great strike of 1874 began 
soon after M‘Kenna was‘ received.’ It was a huge mis- 
take ; but the miners would not or could not see it in that 
light, and they were soon resorting to violence with a view 
to turning the scale. Then it was that the Mollies were 
at their height, and then was the time of that excellent 
‘clean job,’ the suppression of policeman Yost. ‘The tull 
details of this were soon M‘Kenna’s own, and he hoarded 
them caretully for future use. Himself was several times 
told off to oblige some neighbouring division to which a 
‘job’ appeared desirable ; but though he always accepted 
the commission with pride, he always found means to spoil 
the sport. Indeed the ‘squeal’ was a luxury his asso- 
ciates had to forego, for he was in constant communication 
with headquarters, and saved many lives. 

This, though, could not go on for ever. In the course 
of time these ardent spirits perceived that their best- 
laid schemes—even the ‘jobs’ that looked ‘clean’ to 
a certainty—had a disgusting trick of falling through. 
They began to suspect that in every case it might possibly 
be manifest the subject had been warned ; and at lust, 
when the pear was ripe and the arrests had begun 10 
sarnest, they knew for sure there was a traitor within 
their gates. Suspicion fell on M‘Kenna, and his posi- 
tion became extremely dangerous. But M‘Kenna was an 
artist in his way. For some time he refused to own himselt 
beaten. He got up a desperate flirtation with the sister-in- 
law of a violent and notorious Molly ; he grew more and 
more reckless and fuller and fuller of bravado; he swag- 
gered, he drank, he boasted ; and still suspicion thickened: 
till things were brought to a head by the interception ol 
a letter addressed to headquarters and returned, for one 
or another reason, in the writer's absence. It is alto- 
gether inexplicable—unless on the hypothesis of extra- 
ordinary conduct and craft on the part of both M‘Parlan 
and his employers—that accident did not reveal M‘Kenna 
for M‘Parlan long before it did. But, be that as it may, 
at this time several priests—in this district, as in certain 
notorious parts of living Ireland, the priests were of pea- 


sant breed—were put in possession of information which 
they thought it their duty to impart to some members of the 
A. O.H.; and, to cut a long story short, it was determined 
to make M‘Parlan the subject of a ‘job.’ He had friends, 
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however, and they told him of the peril he ran. The man’s 
genius rose to the height of the occasion: he instantly 
confronted his accusers, and demanded the benefit of trial 
by the Order. In appearance he won his case, and a 
night was named for the event ; but it was arranged that 
fourteen men—(there is something gratifying in the num- 
ber)—should operate upon him the night before his trial. 
But M‘Parlan was not that sort of man at all. He noted 
a certain sequence of signs, and he knew that his fellows 
in the drinking bout into which his appeal had merged 
were merely waiting their chance to knock out his brains. 
He appears to have enjoyed it allimmensely. For several 
days, at any rate, he went on ‘dodging death’ ; he even 
went the length of calling on some of the men who had 
voted and planned his removal, and they, believing the 
‘job’ already done, were stricken dumb to see him come in 
and proceed to be hail fellow well met with his appointed 
removers. Last of all he paid a visit to a certain Father 
0’ Connor—(one of the priests who had denounced him)— 
and demanded an explanation. A prominent Molly had 
followed him, and (as the bold and vigilant creature saw) 
was listening at the door of the room where the talk took 
place. Of course M‘Kenna completely mystified O’ Connor. 
But he learned that he was ‘ suspect,’ and could not long 
escape his doom ; that anyhow it was out of his power 
and beyond his wit to get to the bottom of any more 
secrets ; and he instantly disappeared. 

The Mollies thought it likely that he had been caught 
and chucked down the shaft of an exhausted pit, or that 
at the worst he had seen the game was up and had bolted. 
Also they were inclined to believe that he was not a 
detective after all. Nor was it until M‘Parlan took his 
stand in the witness-box that they were undeceived. 


THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 


1l.—THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS (ROSS-SHIRE BUFFS, THE 
DUKE OF ALBANY'S). 


(HE unwieldy title, a rough sandwich of names, hardly 

suggests fusion. Even the old Eighty-First, ‘ Loyal 
Lincoln Volunteers,’ now ordered to pose as the ‘ Loyal 
North Lancashire, has no better case against our military 
pundits than have the Highland Regiments thus con- 
glomerated. Both battalions may reasonably complain ; 
indeed, the point of honour, as model major-generals may 
allow, is easier raised among Highlanders than settled. 
The Seventy-Second was for some time tentatively linked 
with the Ninety-First : the present union, which has some 
slender historical justification, dating only from 1881. In 
(777, the birth-year of Macleod’s Highlanders, the Seventy- 
Second—by a curious coincidence numbered the Seventy- 
Eighth for nine years—was raised by that Earl of Seaforth 
who repurchased the estates lost with the title by his 
grandfather in ‘the Fifteen.’ The real Seventy-Eighth, 
so numbered from the first, was raised in 1793 by Francis 
Humberston Mackenzie. He, too, afterwards held the 
Seaforth title ; so that both regiments had a claim to the 
style of ‘Seaforth’s Highlanders, although the Seventy- 
Eighth for over a century has been known as ‘ the Ross- 
shire Buffs.’ It is the hazard of their history and 
traditions that tells against their amicable union: the 
Seventy-Second, it so happens, has made its national 
as distinguished from its professional reputation only re- 
cently ; but the Seventy-Eighth has been famous from 
the first. Therein lies an inexhaustible source of rivalry 
and heart-burning. Candidly, it would puzzle even the 
man with a list of a hundred books, the best or the worst 
in the world, up his sleeve, to pick anything duller than the 
regimental records of the Seventy-Second. Yet a new 
and well-bound edition was brought out four years ago by 
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Colonel Guinness : one proof among many that esprit de 
corps has nowhere been more active nor more fruitful. 
The Seventy-Second has cherished a jealous self-respect : 
and necessarily, for if showy opportunity fought shy of 
it for long its temper and conduct have always been 
admirable. Testimonials from ‘ Peter Stafford Carey, 
Bailiff of Guernsey,’ and people of that kind are not 
lively reading, but they serve to remind one of Stewart's 
point, which he never tires of hammering home: that 
almost without exception the Highlanders were as dis- 
tinguished for good conduct in quarters as in the field. 
But unlucky the Seventy-Second assuredly was. In twenty 
years the corps was thrice destroyed and reconstructed in 
the most prosaic way. Its chief, Lord Seaforth, died 
on its first voyage to India. It arrived in April 1782 
a shadow of itself, and was sent bodily as it were into 
hospital. Even the mountaineer’s frame, nursed in hard- 
ship, could not always resist the sanitary and_trans- 
port arrangements on a voyage of eleven months. Six 
months later its colours, which had been laid up, were 
again unfolded ; but in 1784 half of the men were allowed 
to return home according to the terms of their engage- 
ment, and ‘the regiment was reconstructed with drafts 
from other corps.’ Again, only the ‘skeleton’ of the regi- 
ment embarked in 1798 at Madras for the homeward 
voyage ; and it was not till 1802 that it was filled up in 
Ireland with young men from the Scots Fencible regi- 
ments then reduced. In all the old campaigns it is the 
same story: the Seventy-Second had no great opportunity. 
It never served under Wellington. In the Crimea it did 
well what was asked of it, and that was, relatively speak- 
ing, not much. 

At the fag end of the Mutiny, ‘the most arduous and 
trying service which has ever fallen to the lot of British 
soldiers in India’ fell to it ; but nothing historical—unless 
in the person of Lieutenant Vesey, who between January 
1858 and May 1859 marched over three thousand miles. 
Adventures of course it had, but they seem to have been 
like the plums in the school-boy’s pudding. In its first 
campaign QOotradroog, a strong place with a quintuple 
line of defence, was its Ticonderoga—taken when the 
colonel was trying to call off his men. The Seventy- 
Second had been with Sir David Baird (of the Seventy- 
First) at the Blue Mountain; and in 1835 they served 
in a tedious Kaffir War. There they had the Boers for 
allies, and thankless were their tasks. Thus, one reads 
that ‘ Captain Gethin and a detachment of the Seventy- 
Second were posted at De Bruin’s Drift. The Kaffirs 
having committed depredations in his neighbourhood, he 
set off on a retaliatory cattle-raid, supported by a handful 
of his own men and by the boers’ (so Keltie). ‘They 
came up with the cattle in a thick part of the bush 
he fearlessly entered with the few men that had accom- 
panied him, and was driving off the cattle, when he was 
attacked and surrounded by the Kaffirs. The cowardly 
boers, armed to the teeth, were within hearing, with the 
owner of the cattle among them not one of them 
advanced a step to his aid. . . . Gethin and his men sold 
their lives dearly . . . he defended himself with clubbed 
musket till he fell ; his body was afterwards found pierced 
with thirty-two wounds.’ Et puis voila! It was the for- 
tune of the regiment. 

It is perhaps better, as well as being necessary, that the 
Seventy-Eighth should here be briefly treated ; for the 
difficulty, with any number of words, would be not to 
under-praise the noble old regiment. The Ross-shire 
Buffs matriculated in Flanders, that great school of war, 
serving with the Black Watch at Gildermalsen ; and they 
sailed with Earl Moira for La Vendée. But their earliest 
like their latest crown of glory was won in India. After 
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Assaye a third standard was granted to them as to the 
Seventy-Fourth (Highland Light Infantry) and the Nine- 
teenth Light Dragoons: why they do not still bear it is 
a regimental secret ; it would be no surprise to see it 
flying again. The Dutch learned another lesson of them 
in Batavia. ‘Then they suffered shipwreck on the Frances 
Charlotte: the patient heroism of the story does not pale be- 
side that of the Birkenhead or the Abercrombie-Robinson, 
although in their case succour came at last. Twice they 
owned a second battalion, the younger of which joined 
Sir John Stuart in Sicily, much to his advantage, when 
his little force overthrew Regnier’s thousands at Maida in 
the Calabrian country. General David Stewart’s account 
of the affair is well worth reading ; he was major in the 
Seventy-Eighth at the time. This battalion shared in a 
futile though plucky expedition to Egypt in the following 
year (1807) under General Mackenzie Frazer. And surely 
it was the same which furnished a draft of four hundred 
men to the first battalion, two hundred and eighty of 
them standing six feet and upwards! It seems natural 
that they should have done giants’ work in the Mutiny. 
The Persian Expedition served as a kind of prelude 
to their masterpiece; for there they won Havelock’s 
confidence. It was with him and with Outram that they 
won imperishable fame on ground that is sacred to our 
great and valiant race. Simply, in the darkest hour of that 
dark night, before daylight broke at Delhi, they were 
our saviours. The valour of the Seventy-Eighth as they 
fought their way to the Residency at Lucknow and then 
fought their way out of it is perhaps not to be paralleled 
out of Spartan history. Well might the Victoria Cross be 
conferred regimentally on the Seventy-Eighth: one was 
chosen to wear it, but all were decorated. Almost alone 
among British regiments the Ross-shire Buffs have pub- 
lished no records: their name is written high in the 
temple of Fame. 

Fortune is nothing if not fickle. ‘The Seventy-Second 
has recently had a triple stroke of luck. It served Sir 
Frederick Roberts nobly in Afghanistan : he went nowhere 
without it. Again, it was present in Egypt with Lord 
Wolseley. Lastly, as the Duke of Albany’s Own—a title 
granted in 1823 as a compliment to it and to the Duke 
of York and Albany—it was naturally chosen to pay the 
last honours to the late Prince Leopold. In old days it 
was popularly called the regiment of the Macraes, the 
surname of most of the men in it. Hence a little dispute 
with the authorities, in which the Highlanders had the 
best of it, was called the ‘ affair of the Macraes.’ It hap- 
pened at Edinburgh in 1778: the regiment marched out 
with two plaids on poles for colours, and bivouacked on 
Arthur’s Seat. They were generously entertained by the 
townspeople, forgetful of feuds, and the difficulty was got 
over easily enough. An appropriate story hangs by the 
regimental crest and motto, which is that of the Mac- 
kenzies : a stag’s head with the legend ‘ Cuidach n Righ’: 
‘I serve the King.’ The Seventy-Second lost their kilts 
in 1809, wore the trews for a generation, and now wear the 
kilts and the tartan which the Seventy-Eighth have never 
been without. 


BARLOWISM AND CRIME. 


if ARRY had sufficiently recovered from the influenza 

to join his preceptor and Tommy downstairs, but 
had been ordered to remain indoors until the temperature 
was at least eight degrees above zero. Unhappily his 
affectionate father had thoughtlessly sent him from the 
chemist’s one dozen bottles of port wine, which vexed his 


tutor much, Mr. Barlow being ‘to all intents and _pur- 
poses’ a teetotaller. To allow Harry to drink the wine 
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would have been as culpable as to take shares in M‘Ewan’'s 
Brewery, and at first Mr. Barlow thought of gathering a 
crowd in the street, addressing them at some length, and 
then pouring the wine into the gutters. Reflection told 
him, however, that the pieces of broken glass might cut 
the feet of street arabs. His next wish was to lock the 
wine away in a cupboard, but that would have looked like 
keeping a wine-cellar, which was against his principles, 
No other course being open to him, Mr. Barlow finally 
determined to drink the wine as a warning to his pupils ; 
and evening after evening they gazed upon him with ad- 
miration and misgivings as he sternly drew another cork, 
sighed, poured out the wine, and with closed eyes drank 
it down. Smaller men would have been soured by such a 
painful duty ; but Mr. Barlow, instead of bearing malice to 
Harry, smiled upon him more and more, at times lovingly 
addressed him as Tommy, and allowed his pupils to sit up 
beyond their usual time for retiring to rest. In the 
privacy of their chamber until they fell asleep Tommy and 
Harry extolled his heroism, and argued in a gentlemanly 
manner the interesting question, whether his increased 
geniality was due to the feeling that he had sacrificed 
himself to save Harry or to the triumphant acquittal of 
the Irish members, of which he talked with tears in his 
eyes when he had sadly emptied his fifth glass. 

‘Yes, Mr. Barlow said on such an occasion, the hand 
which grasped his empty glass shaking with emotion. 
‘the result of the Commission, in the words of my 
favourite journal, is almost too good to be true.’ 

‘Mr. Parnell,’ said Tommy proudly, ‘ did not write the 
forged letters.’ 

‘It was noble of him, very noble, said Mr. Barlow, look- 
ing sweetly round the table, ‘and is convincing proof that 
the Irish should get everything they want. My dear 
young pupils, a toast: the healthof Mr. Parnell. Another 
toast: the health of Mr. Davitt. Another: the health of 
—— Tommy, hold the table !’ 

Harry. May I venture to assert or affirm that now is 
the time when you can acquaint us fittingly with your 
views on the result of the Commission ? 

Tommy. Speaking generally, I do not quite see that in 
declaring the result almost too good to be believed you 
are complimenting the Irish champions of liberty. 

Mr. Barlow (rising and waving his arms). My dear 
young friends 

Tommy. For that word, sir, we thank you. 

Harry. While at the same time feeling undeserving of it. 

Mr. Barlow (huskily). Never in the history of nations 
has a vile charge been so completely disproved. The Par- 
nellites, by the admission of judges notoriously preju- 
diced against them, lamented the Phoenix Park murders 

~(cheers)—ay, my friends, you may well cheer. Further- 
more, it was not proved that they knew that the Clan-na- 
Gael ever controlled the organisation in America from 
which so much money was sent to the Irish Parliamentary 
Fund. Was that or was it not heroic ? (Cheers.) Nay more, 
several other charges brought against the Parnellites have 
been declared either not true or not proven. Surely after 
that I am entitled to say that the result is almost too good 
to be believed. Yet, gentlemen—(cheers)—the Report is 
before you. 

Tommy. My bosom, as you may observe, swells with 
pride at the thought that the Parnellites did not do. or 
at least are not proved to have done, any of these things. 
Of how few members of Parliament on the other side 
could this be said ! 

Harry. And my bosom swells with Tommy’s, though 
less noticeably, owing to my being at present wrapped in 
a sofa blanket. The Times, I understand, is to cease pub- 
lication on the first of next month. 
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Mr. Barlow. On a few minor points The Times has got a 
verdict, of which, after its manner, it makes the most. It 
has, for instance, been proved that some of the Irish 
members worked to bring about the absolute independence 
of Ireland as a nation ; that Mr. Parnell and some forty of 
them entered into a conspiracy by a system of coercion 
and intimidation to promote an agrarian agitation ; that 
many of them disseminated Irish newspapers tending to 
incite to sedition and the commission of other crime; 
but—-notice this—though they did incite to intimidation 
they did not directly incite persons to the commission of 
crime other than intimidation. (Cheers.) If that was not 
a noble forbearance on their part I would like to know 
what it was. To be brief, gentlemen, several of the 
charges brought against the Parnellites have fallen to the 
ground, and therefore we are all proud of them. I drink 
their health. Harry, ring for another bottle. 

By Mr. Barlow’s orders, Jane, the attendant, proceeded 
to the cupboard where the port was kept. Next moment 
her voice was heard in altercation, and soon thereafter she 
returned to the dining-room, dragging a vulgar boy by the 
neck. Her story was soon told. She had caught this boy 
drinking the wine. He had climbed in at the pantry 
window. ‘There was now only one bottle left. Further- 
more, this was the boy who fired his catapult at Mr. 
Barlow and broke the windows. 

Mr. Barlow would at once have raised his voice and hand 
against the vulgar boy, but was feeling out of sorts. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Tommy, ‘it would be fair if my young 
friend and myself were, as unprejudiced outsiders, to 
consider the charges against this vulgar youth, and draw 
up a report thereon.’ 

Mr. Barlow murmured some words which his pupils did 
not catch, and then laid his head on the table, where he 
allowed it to remain. Accepting this as permission to 
proceed with their inquiry, Tommy and Harry seated 
themselves side by side on the sofa, and subjected Jane 
and the accused person to a rigorous examination. At 
10.30 p.m. they approached Mr. Barlow, and, clasping each 
other’s hands, read as follows : 

|. We find that this vulgar boy has consumed two bottles 

of the medicinal port, though whether for his own 
gratification or to save you the pain of drinking 
them is uncertain. 

2. We find that this vulgar boy broke your bedroom win 
dow by discharginga stoneagainst it from hiscatapult. 

3. We find that he got a present of the catapult from a 
bad boy called Mickey. 

4. But we find it not proven that he smashed the dining- 
room window. 

5. We find it not proven that he knew Mickey to be a 
bad boy. 

6. We find that he has left one >ottle of the port. 

7. And, finally, we have discovered that in the whole 
course of his life he never jumped from a train 
while in motion. 

8. In conclusion, we can only say that, as he has not 
done several naughty things which he might have 
done, we look upon him as an honour to Edinburgh, 
and we request you to shake him by the hand. 

As Mr. Barlow’s head continued to rest on the table, 
Tommy and Harry put his hand into that of the vulgar 
boy, who clasped it heartily and then strutted proudly 
from the house. 


MORE MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 


Y, trills the ‘serio-comic’ to a pleasant tune, and 
sketching as she trills a little dance—‘ W’y does 
the world look gry to-diy’? And the answer is that she is 
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going to meet a young man, her own or Another's. In 
the lingo of the Alls the ‘serio-comic’ is an ‘artiste’ 
whose function is to produce an effect of mingled gravity 
and fun: to be powder and jam in person, and disguise 
a nice marality in the skirts of gaiety and the silken 
hose of freedom. She—the ‘ serio-comic’ as a rule adorns 
the sex of Robert Elsmere and Mrs. Mona Caird—is mostly 
‘dashing’ or ‘charming,’ but she may also be ‘ sparkling, 
she is frequently ‘ refined,’ she is sometimes even ‘ gifted,’ 
on occasion she may even be a ‘ popular idol’; and she 
may attire herself at will in the evening wear (but tighter 
than Society permits) of civilised man, or the latest fashion 
of the Burlington Arcade, or as a Fairy Prince—(chiefly 
in tights, that is, and diamonds and sixteen-button gloves) 
—or as a kind of little maid of Arcady. Very frequently 
she works alone, and then she sings such soul-animating 
strains as ‘It’s a wiy they ‘ve got in the Nivy ’—that lyric 
which did so exquisitely shock the good M‘Dougall—or 
*O you gurls, you naughty young gurls, 
Why don’t you try to be good—be good ?’ 

(that is, ‘Stick to one swell as you should—you should ’) : 
both masterpieces of the genre but neither of them look- 
ing well in print, a property they share with most of their 
kind. Sometimes, too, she hunts in couples, and then she is 
spirituelle and ‘ charming’ indeed. Who, for instance, that 
has heard recalls not with a special shudder her amceebean 
utterance to a number of the Morgen-bliitter—the Morgen- 
blatter, loveliest of waltzes ?— 


‘Go and inform your father. 
Won’t he be angry? Rather! 
Tell him the truth. Show him the youth, 
Nothing conceal. Tell all you feel’; 
and all the rest of it. Or bid her discourse of 


‘ Two little tarts from the bun-shop 
Just acrost the wy,’ 
and you shall have a new conception of vulgarity. Indeed, 
to you grown ‘sick with seeing’ and hearing it is a refresh- 
ment when she passes out of ken, and there enters (say) 
the redoubtable Bill Sloggins: 
‘ He’s all right when ye know ‘im, but he’s ’¢sty when he’s vexed. 

He’ll knock ye down one minit, and he ’ll stand a pot the next. 

He wouldn’t ’urt a babby, he’s a pal that ye can trust, 

He’s all right when ye know him, but ye ’ve got to know him faust.’ 
But Bill Sloggins is a creation, and at least one verse in 
the story of his valour and his strength—‘ He looked as 
though a regiment had marched acrost his fice ’—comes, 
to our thinking, far nearer to being literature than (say) 
the verse of Mr. Lewis Morris. For, like Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, the creator of Bill Sloggins is an artist in his 
way, and one must wish that his hits came oftener than 
they do. Mr. Arthur Lloyd is not, perhaps, so amusing 
as one could wish ; but he revealed the infinite suggestive- 
ness of such a simple adjective as ‘fine’ in combination 
with another such simple adjective as ‘large, and he has 
added a word to the language. For long years ago he 
witched the world in the shape of an East-End dandy, 


and the ‘ Immensikoff ’—the fur-trimmed great-coat—of 


his vision is now become one of the chosen of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, that well of journalistic English undefiled. 
‘Immensikoff,’ the ditty ran, ‘ Immensikoff, 

‘ Be’old in me the Shoreditch Toff 

A toff, a toff, a toff, a Shoreditch toff 

And I think myself Immensikoff.’ 
It is neither witty nor elegant, and it does not read 
as though by any chance it could ever be amusing. 
But the Immensikoff has survived the ravages of time; 
age has not withered it nor custom staled its infinite 
vulgarity ; and not so long ago the lively creature who 
does the studios for the P.M.G. was telling his enchanted 
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readers how many Immensikoffs the members of the call- 
ing he adorns could muster between them. Sunt lacryme 
Time himself, like everybody else, ‘éprouve le 


and this is how he does it. 


rerum. 
besoin de s’encanailler ’ : 

One type of comic song—the ‘ moral,’ to wit—appears 
to have gone the way of all bleat. At any rate one is 
no longer instructed that the proper way to ‘ drive away 
strife in the ocean of life’ is to ‘ paddle one’s own canoe, 
nor is it impressed upon one’s moral consciousness that 
‘ A quiet little ‘ome and a quiet little woife’ is the only 
ideal that the really manly and virtuous fancy needs to 
paint ; while such confessions as that one is ‘ saving ‘em 
all for Mary, saving ‘em every one,’ or that 

‘ We ’re going to do without it, we won’t have any more, 
We ’re going to do without it, as we ’ve often done before,’ 


have altogether ceased to example anybody. But the 
‘topical song’ is always with us; and as the ‘topical 
song’ abounds in ‘hits,’ is commonly a duet, and deals 
in a Spirit of free and independent satire with any- 
thing ‘ on the board,’ from the doings of the Royal Family 
to the fact that ‘ Chawley Dilke he spilt the milk, Tzk- 
ing it ‘ome to Chelsea,’ to be content with life and 
time is more difficult than, perhaps, it should be. The 
‘patriotic song, a safe card at any time, is irresistible 
in time of war or of the rumours of war. 
with a practicable Union Jack and sailor’s clothes or in 
the blacks of the ordinary diner-out ; for in any guise it is 
triumphant. A good specimen is the lyric which was for a 
moment of national importance, and has given a nickname 
to English politics and an epithet to the next English 
dictionary. ‘We don’t want to fight,’ it begins, * but’ (it 
goes on) ‘by Jingo! if we do’; and the great heart of 
Britain thrilled to it, and The Daily News went mad to 
think it could get nothing to oppose to it,and Lord Beacons 
field went to Berlin and brought back peace with honour. 
The Irish variety is more romantic. 


It may be sung 


It is usually sung by 
a gentleman dressed like Sidney Carton, and equipped 
with a strong conventional accent. The materials are 
national and characteristic, though cows’ tails and dyna- 
mite and surgeons’ knives are never so much as men- 
tioned, and the heroic Joe Brady is as he had never 
been. Invectives addressed to the world at large ; poetical 
descriptions of the valour of Erin’s sons and the beauty 
of Erin’s daughters ; lyrical allusions to the potato and 
the shamrock and potheen, drink of heroes ; defiant ques- 
tionings as to these and other virtues—such are its ele- 
ments. Where, asks the bard, in a fine Liverpool brogue— 
‘ Where is the Scottish man don’t love the ¢zstle ? 
Where is the English man don’t love the rose ? 
And where are the thrue-hearted sons of Ould Oireland 
That love not the land where the shamrock grows ?’ 


He is the adored of all the ‘ Micks’ of music-halldom, is 
the Irish comic singer; and in places where the Irish 
patriot abounds his balderdash is the most popular fea- 
ture of the evening, and he may be drunk on champagne 
as often as on whisky. In the States the Irishman is better 
understood and represented : 
‘For I'd sixteen dollars in my inside pocket. 
Do ye mind ?—it is a warnin’. 
Last night I went to call on a friend from Tammany Hall, 
An’ the divil a cent I had with me next mornin’.’ 


The which, if we take into account the blighting influence 
of the complete Bostonian, is by no means bad. 

But the most pleasing expression of the music-hall ideal 
is the ‘ song and dance.’ This may be either duet or solo, 
either for female voices or for male, either comic or sen- 
timental. The more popular form is the sentimental duet. 
The artists, in knee-breeches and jockey caps and gar- 
nished with whips or canes, enter to music, and in song 
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relate the story of their amours, the moral whereof they 
enforce between every stanza by the performance of what 
is technically called a ‘sand-jig.’ As thus: 
‘To my darling I will always prove true, 
And look upon her with a smoile of love, 
Like the sunbeam she ’s beautiful and broight, 
And her eyes are like the little stars above. 
She’s the fairest in all crestion (dance), 
Pretty Nelly (dance), charming creature (dance), 
Pretty Nelly (dance), darling loved one (he/d note); 
For she ’s like the little birds in early spring.’ 
(Prolonged agility and exeunt severally.) 
Asa rule they are found to have a pleasant feeling for 
pastoral Nature : 
‘I met my dawling in a dell 
Where sweet wild rowses grow,’ 
with a good practical knowledge of the exigencies of 
rhyme : 
‘It is a place that I know well, 
And I shall ever know.’ 
But wherever the encounter took place, and whatever 
the circumstances, the inevitable issue is the promise to 
‘make her my broide,’ the double-dance, and the ‘side- 
shuffle exit’: the exit known to experts (probably in 
honour of its gifted inventor) as ‘ the M‘Caffy.’ 


BIRDS-NESTING. 


7." E Rev. F. O. Morris is an ornithologist whose work 

is so excellent that one feels a scruple in questioning 
his wisdom in regard to anything bearing on his favourite 
pursuit. If he had proposed to hang all collectors of eggs 
and send all bird-stuffers to the galleys, or to make the 
trade in specimens punishable with hard labour, he would 
have deserved the support of whomsoever would rather see 
rare birds in the fields or hear them in the brake than 
look on their fading plumage bulged out with straw in 
glass cases perched on dirty shelves. But the suppression 
of the village birds-nester, for which by petition he is in- 
By a 
series of enlightened enactments Parliament has already 


voking the aid of Parliament, is another matter. 


humanised the rustic to an extent not far short of alarm- 
ing. It is right and proper enough that he should no 
longer be permitted to spend his Saturday afternoons in 
drawing a badger from a soaped coffin ; that the Revenue 
should forbid him the use of a gun, and that instead of 
loafing round the covert or warren on Sundays he should 
go to church or walk forth sedately with a muzzled lurcher. 
For to produce Immaculate Man you have to begin with 
the child; and in process of time we shall thus develop a 
rural population of poets and philosophers—ploughmen 
who will stop their team in mid-furrow to admire a sunset, 
drainers who will find a splendour in the grass and a glory 
in the flower, pot-house statesmen who will put by pipe 
and pot to go and decompose a rainbow. — It is worth 
noting meanwhile that, doubtless owing to a desire to 
reach the proper frame of mind as soon as possible, the 
consumption of opium in the rural districts has amazingly 
and dreadfully increased. What called the 
drunkenness of to-morrow must signally assist the deve 
lopment of that generation of tame rabbits which is now 


has been 


upon the way. 

Still, I must put in a word for the village birds-nester. 
Whether he hailed from hamlet or hall, the manse or the 
rectory, what country-bred boy but reverts with pleasure 
No particular harm 
Asa 


to his early researches in odlogy ? 
resulted, because he was not the least bit scientific. 


rule the eggs he went for were the commonest. Some nests 
there are—such as the Jenny-cut-throat and the yorlin 
which are ‘spangie-hewit’ out of superstition ; others are 
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robbed for food, the eggs of large birds being saleable as 
dainties ; some are ravaged out of pure chivalry, the mur- 
der of the robin being avenged on the nestlings of the 
hawk; while a few, as the house-sparrow, are treated 
simply as vermin. But after all no great harm is done, and 
it is only in maturer years that you realise how excellent a 
training it was for eye and brain. The first-comers are 
easily found. Is any haunter of garden and readway 
better loved than the hedge-sparrow—the Billy, or Smok- 
ing which builds in the hedgerow often before March 
has left ‘the jewel print of his feet’ on the bank or 


wooed the thorn into budding? His unobtrusive way of 


flitting along the hedge, his artless simple note, the trust 
which led him into the most obvious trap in snow-time 
and lets him build his home of hair and feathers in full 
view, have sanctified those sky-blue eggs of his—those 
eggs which the very babies are lifted up to peep at. There 
comes the time for larger ramblings. One favourite field 
(who does not remember the like ?) was a true birds- 
nester’s paradise. On the north it was sheltered by a 


strip of tall beech and ash. For two hundred yards of 


fresh grass there was a precipitous slope to a great hedge 
at whose foot the marsh marigolds ‘ shone like fire,’ for 
water oozed through a swamp to a burn that chattered 
riverwards. A mighty trunk had lain there for years, 
whereon if you sat motionless you would presently see 
the creatures come forth as unconcernedly as the prim 
roses Which bloomed near by. ‘Towards dusk a hedgehog 
led forth her annual litter’s prickly piglings, and a grey 
aud ugly rat would leave his hole. But pleasantest of all 
it was to watch the feathered builders at their work. Out 
and in from a little hole scarce large enough to take your 
finger hopped the blue titmouse, whose eggs could only be 
extracted by the artful use of a crooked stick ; where the fall- 
ing earth had parted a bed of violets into two, and laid bare 
some twisting elm roots, a shy yet impudent and cunning, 
eident-looking robin is ever coming and going with mor 
sels of hair and feather. The moist earth teems with slugs 
and snails, and by the heap of shells beside the big stone 
you know that here is a favourite feeding-place of thrush 
and blackbird. Their homes, too, are close at hand: the 
red-billed merle whistling in the hedge is calling his mate, 
who on an untidy home of wool, hair, and hay is hatching 
her dirty-grey eggs in a bunch of cut thorn; while the 
mavis has his nest compact, strong-walled, and well-lined 
—in the rough twigs low down on the elm-tree’s bole. Late 
in the season, if you are patient—and patience is hardly a 
virtue when it only means smoking a few pipes daily, and 
unconsciously assimilating the beauty of bright daisy- 
sprinkled grass where the lambs are at frolic, and the 
budding trees and springing grass, the twitter of birds 
and the brook’s eternal song— you will see a brown bird 
come, his head thrown well back on his shoulders and 
with the easy flight of a hawk, and till his joyous call floats 
out in the warm spring air you hardly realise that it is 
the first cuckoo. Every day he gets more numerous, and, 
having taken a careful inventory of the homes on view, 
you watch to see what husbands are to be duped by 
this winged Lothario. In a crevice of the dry bank a 
water-wagtail, whose little flights and runs and Hutterings 
on the close-cropped grass and among the cows and sheep 
have been part of the place’s life, has made a warm, 
snug nest of moss and bent. One day there is added 
to the four speckled eggs already there another and a 
bigger one resembling (as they do) the house-sparrow’s, 
but a size larger than these, and therefrom there issues a 
‘gowk’ that grows at a pace bewildering to the putative 
parents. Many other happy households—the hedge- 
sparrow’, the lark’s, the meadow-pipit’s, even the black- 
bird’s—invite the rascal’s intrusion: but here he seems 
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to take a peculiar joy in teasing the wagtail. In the 
wood on the hill there is another tiny home he loves 
to desecrate. It is built on the side of an ash-bole, and 
is most difficult to find. But the father, out of the very 
force of his loving anxiety, tells the seeker when he is 
‘hot’ or ‘cold.’ ‘Tweet, tweet,’ says the bold and 
handsome chaffinch in a low staccato while yet the enemy 
is afar. ‘There must be a nest there,’ you think, and the 
surmise deepens into certainty as with eager eye but 
sauntering gait you come that way, and the bird’s alarm 
shrills into a sharp ‘ Twink, twink,’ loudening as you near, 
softening when you take up a wrong scent. At last you 
discern a bulge in the grey moss on the ash-tree ; closely 
considered, it is a cunningly devised and beautiful contriv- 
ance, so like the bush to which it is fastened that if your 
eye turns from it the search has to be done over again, 
The mother crouches as you look, and the cock darts 
round and round in a storm of twinking shrieks. It is 
probably the cuckoo of most refined and cultivated tastes, 
the précieux of the tribe, that selects this charming house- 
hold for his labvurs. 

After all, however, this is only a kind of birds-nesting 
for girls: very pretty and interesting, no doubt, but not 
soul-satisfying, leastways not to the mature school-boy of 
ten or twelve, who makes himself acquainted with the 
facts, indeed, but only by way of pleasing a cousin in 
petticoats or initiating a younger brother. He prefers 
something with a little more excitement. Away over 
the field are the towers of a ruined, ivy-grown castle 
‘bosomed high in tufted trees.’ It is on the other side 
of the river, and that is nine points in its favour. An aged 
ferryman would pilot him over for a copper; but no, that 
gloomy water is not for him. Down below the curbing 
mill-dam the stream breaks away in laughing, rippling 
rushes over stone and pebble, and past gorse covert 
and bulrush and fern; and half the fun of birds-nest- 
ing in the castle consists in fording the stream, and a 
goodly portion of the rest in coming back. It is not 
particularly easy to get from stepping-stone to stepping- 
stone with no other «anpedimenta than a pair of boots 
and stockings slung round your neck; but if there are 
unblown starling’s eggs in your cap, if there are young 
jackdaws noisily cawing in your pockets—(and therewith 
perhaps a brace of featherless pigeons, which must on no 
account be hurt)—if one hand is taken up with a futling 
savage young owl, and if, besides, you are a little tired with 
the excitement and the toil of rifling these prizes from 
the lofty chambers and high-placed crannies of the ruin, 
it is by no means contemptible. Should dusk be come 
and the evening star be glittering in the pool, a nervous 
parent would sooner pay the ferrvman in gold than see you 
attempt the feat. But when the birds come safely home 
—which they generally do unless there is a slip in mid- 
water, and callow nestlings and smashed eggs are borne 
merrily to seaward (often with the adventurer’s loose 
clothing to keep them company)—then all’s well that 
ends well, and the intelligent man is better interested in 
the addition to his boy’s aviary than in thinking of perils 
which, however great and fearsome they were, are ‘ gone 


and dead and done.’ P. ANpDERson GRAHAM. 


THE HYPNOTIC POWER OF THE GOLF BALL, 


TINHE art of divination and the foretelling of the future 

by means of gazing into the recesses of a sphere of 
crystal was familiar to the magicians of the East. In the 
magic translucent depths passed pictures of future events, 
sometimes full of most fearful significance. Science has 
now explained it all—(what pleasing illusions will science 
not explain ?)—it is merely a reversal of the ordinary 
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process by which a picture on the retina of the eye is con- 
veyed to that part of the brain in which it is translated 
into consciousness. There is no picture, says science, on 
the retina of the eye which gazes into the clear crystal ; 
and in the curious semi-cataleptic condition which the 
continued gaze induces, internal mental operations imprint 
their own image on the ¢abula rasa of the retina. Thus 
has the prophetic infallibility of the crystal, like that of 
less lucid ‘ bodies,’ suffered discredit. 

There is another sphere, less translucent, not always 
even—especially after frequent use—perfectly spherical, 
which in modern times has usurped many of the functions 
of the crystal. This sphere is the golf ball. The methods 
of its invocation are somewhat similar. The neophyte, 
following the practice and precept of masters of this black 
art, fixes his eyes intently on the ball. To the Eastern 
mystie gazing into the crystal’s depths the future passed 
as in panorama. It is no otherwise with the magician of 
the golf ball. Straightway in the semi-cataleptie condi- 
tion (analogous to that of the Oriental seer) which the 
fixed gaze induces there pass before the eye of the mind 
joyful or—(alas ! more often)—awe-inspiring visions. The 
bunker is seen with fearful distinctness, wide-yawning its 
dreadful jaws to devour him, and as his mind receives the 
full impression aggravating by a well-known law the 
physical catalepsy. But if the brighter vision be his 
happier lot, and he picture himself rejoicing on his way 
over bunkers safely passed and landed on the fair Elysian 
Fields, at once his physical condition is correspondingly 
relieved : the dread catalepsy quits his limbs. 

We have said the prophetic powers of the crystal have 
suffered some discredit. With the sphere of modern magic 
it is not so. Scarcely ever is the vision a deception. The 
bunker is the inexorable fate of him in whose mind it 
was prefigured, while he for whom the brighter future 
loomed is shortly numbered amongst the blessed ‘dead.’ 
And what have we learned from modern science? That 
these visions admit ofan explanation. They arise, science 
tells us, from the mental operations within. It is not 
magic, after all, this inexorable fate, this numbing cata- 
lepsy, which lands us within the bunker’s jaws. It is 
no special providence of St. Andrew which guides us to 
Elysian Fields. It is but the fancies bred by that pusil- 
lanimous little lump of grey matter within these heads of 
ours, so often loose in the glue, battered in the face, worn 
by use and abuse in time and weather. 

What practical maxim of value to the golfer may we 
That it is in the 
ominously bunker-like convolutions of his own brain that a 


draw from this scientific exposition ? 


great part of his troubles arises: that if he will exert his 
will to keep before his mental vision a bright prospect, 
that prospect (provided it be within the limits of his 
physical powers) will almost certainly be accomplished ; 
while if he weakly allow himself to dwell in thought on 
the yawning gulf flanked by Scylla and Charybdis there will 
he and his niblick almost inevitably realise the vision. 

Who does not know the paralysing horror of approach- 
ing a tee from which one has missed the shot on previous 
rounds ?—the nightmarish impossibility of persuading the 
limbs into a feasible position for addressing the ball ? 
And how infallibly those addresses are rejected when pre- 
ferred by the golfer fore-conscious of his doom ! 

This hypnotic power of a white body which is made 
the object of a fixed gaze is not confined to man. If a 
barn-door fowl] be turned round once or twice, and its head 
be then held to the floor while a chalk line is drawn from 
its beak along the boards, it will remain motionless staring 
at the white line when the hand of the experimenter re- 
leases it. Exactly analogous is the fascination of the golf 
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ball over the golfer who stands cataleptically rigid over 
that last momentous short putt. He fears to putt lest he 
miss ; and all the while the worm-heap, a pure phantasm 
of his brain, on the line of the putt grows more moun- 
tainous, until he may well be convinced that, however weak 
his faith for the removing of mountains, it is all-potent for 
their creation. Mountains are bad to putt over: by an 
effort he unglues his eyes from the ball to ask for the 


‘lofting iron, and lofting over his phantasmal mountain 


forgets the hole. 

All these visions and their consequent realisation are 
very much under the golfer’s own control: a control which 
gains greatly in power by its exercise. If he can induce 
himself—and in great measure he can—to tint them 
roseate, nor let them be bedimmed by the double-figured 
darkness of his score at previous holes, he will be a more 
successful golfer and—(though for this he will probably 
care less)—a more pleasant one to play with. The magic 
sphere will prophesy smooth things if he will but invoke 
it in good heart. Let him apply himself with methodica 
energy to overcoming the present ‘terrible inertia,’ as it 
has been called, of the ball, with no backward glancing at 
a doleful past or forecasting of a gloomy future. Then, re- 
turning home a winner, he may amuse himself quite harm- 
lessly by hypnotising himself with a ball and a putter on 
the hearth-rug, and indulge in a good dinner and a night- 
mare of putting with a ball of four dimensions at a three- 
dimensioned hole, while his adversary’s ball flies as if i 
vacuo in a world where the law of gravity (which should 
be universal on golf links) is unknown. 

It may be observed that even the waking golfer takes 
no stock in the theory of the uniformity of Nature. No 
matter how numerous the instances on which science 
bases this generally accepted assumption, the golfer has 
but to appeal to his own consciousness to be convinced 
that it is impossible that his own execrable bad-fortune 
can follow the same law of chances as that which gives 
his adversary teed balls in bunkers and the right kicks 


upon the green. Horace G. Hutcurnson. 


MATER DOLOROSA. 


Ll W Billy, good sowl ! dowt cuss ! dont cuss ! 
> Ye see, these angels ts grand to nuss ; 
And it’s lek they’re feedin’ on some nice air, 

Or dew or the lek, that’s handy there. 

O Billy, look at my poor, poor bress ! 

O Billy, see the full tt is ! 

But... Omy God! ... but navar mind! 
There’s no doubt them spirits ts very kind 
And of coorse they’re that beautiful it’s lekly 
The childher ts takin to them directly 

Eh, Billy, ch? .. And. . oh my head! 

billy, Billy, come to bed ! 

And the little things that navar knew sin— 
And everything as nate as a pin; 
And the lovely bells goin ding-a-lingin ; 
And of coorse we’ve allis heard of their singin. 
But won't he be wantin me when he'll be wakin ? 
Will they take him up when he’s wantin takin ? 
I hope he'll not be left in the dark— 

He was allis used to make a wark 
If a body’d lave him the smallest minute 
Dear me! the little linnet 
But I forgot—it’s allis light 
In yandhar place... allright! all right! 
I forgot, ye see... I’mnot very well— 
Light, was J sayin? and who can tell? 

Bad for the eyes though—but a little curtain 
On a string, ye know—aw certain! certain ! 
Let me feel your face, Billy! Just us two! 
Aw Billy, the sorry Iam for you! 
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Aw deed it is, Billy, very disthressin 

To lave your childher to another pessin— 
But... all the little rooms that’s theer, 
And Jesus walkin up the steer, 

And tappin lek I see! I see! 

O Jesus Christ, have pity on me! 

But he'll come, he'll come! hell give a look 
Just to see the care that’s took— : 

O there’s no doubt he’s very gua . . 

O / think he wud, I think he wud! 

But still... but still... but I don’t know— 
O Billy, I think I'd like to go—— 

What’s that, Billy ? did you hear a cry ? 
O?llliam, the sweet it’d be to die! 





T. E. BROWN. 


REVIEWS. 
THE NEW ’ERO AND THE POPE. 


The Pope and the New Era: Being Letters from the Vatican in 
7889. By WILLIAM T. STEAD. London: Cassell. 

Of course the ’Ero of the New Journalism, or more compen- 
diously the New ’Ero, can be no other than ‘that good man 
Stead, who, like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Tenny- 
son and Mrs. Maybrick, M. Eiffe. and Lord Arthur Somerset, 
and many other distinguished persons, has of late contrived to 
have his name frequently on the lips of men. There appears 
to be a misprint in the title of his new volume, but that is be- 
tween him and Messrs, Cassell and Co. It must be premised 
that admirers or investigators of the Papacy will not derive much 
information from Mr. Stead’s ’eroic pages. Although His Holli- 
ness is put in the forefront of the title-page, he is only in the 
book as a foil to exhibit in a new and striking light the quali- 
ties which have made Mr. Stead notorious. The treatise is far 
better described by the slightly amended legend printed above 
these observations. Mr. Stead sets out, in a chapter entitled 
‘Starting-Point,’ that he had long been of opinion that the 
Pope and the Papacy, properly engineered, might be made 
useful to humanity ; and that as he knew of no one better 
qualified than he was himself to go and invite the Pope to be 
engineered, and report to humanity upon the apparent feasi- 
bility of the scheme, he went to Rome for that purpose. Which, 
being interpreted, means that, finding that even that lowly 
section of the British public which paid its pennies to read 
Mr. Stead’s paper was getting a little sick of Mr. Stead, 
he determined to season the dish with the sauce piguante 
of an entertaining contrast between the good man Stead 
and somebody entirely different but equally notorious. His 
letters, he proudly informs the reader, appeared in a dozen 
British and colonial newspapers, which he enumerates ; 
also several ‘American journals, of which he has ‘not yet 
received a complete list.’ His dozen includes 7he Freeman’s 
Journal, which, if we recollect aright, discontinued the publica- 
tion early in the series, on the alleged ground that the letters 
contained nothing which Mr. Stead could not have written 
equally well in Fleet Street. That is very true; but it is 
surprising that it did not occur to 7he Freeman that a person 
who could write 7e Maiden Trtbute in Fleet Street might be 
trusted to make an exhibition of himself at Rome. And whether 
the Ero did so or not, let our readers judge. 

The importance of the Church of Rome, declares Mr. Stead, 
consists largely in the fact that so many persons belong to it. 
A ‘myriad’ he poetically styles them; and on the same page, 
with a noble disdain of pedantic accuracy, he describes them 
as ‘two hundred millions [or twenty thousand myriads] of 
our brothers and sisters.’ When you have a Church of that 
Size it will manifestly be an important event if, and when, Mr. 
Stead succeeds in ‘weaning it from the bigoted intolerance 
of the past,’ and if he lives to ‘ welcome it into the broad arena 
of humanitarian usefulness.’ An arena of usefulness is a true 
‘pressman’s’ trope; but the Church of Rome seems some- 
what advanced in years for ‘weaning.’ Mr. Stead candidly 
avers that the circumstances of his life have ‘left me neither 
leisure nor inclination for the studies necessary to enable 
me to appreciate the history of the past’; but he has heard 
of Hildebrand, and Gregory, and the Temporal Power, so he 
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cannot consider the Papacy a new thing, and he ought to 
speak with authority on such a subject as the proper age for 
weaning. This, however, by the way. The same great fact is 
also recorded in another figure of speech too precious to be 
passed over in silence. ‘Through its [the Catholic Church’s} 
great mains and service-pipes the Water of Life is laid on into 
vast regions crowded with teeming [to wit, 200] millions,’ etc., 
etc. No doubt Mr. Stead could have ‘laid on’ the Water of 
Life as well in Fleet Street as anywhere else ; but surely that is 
not a reason why he should not do so from Rome. Nor are 
these the only evergreens of rhetoric which burst from Mr. 
Stead’s mind upon his contemplation of the Vatican. There 
is one of a still more audacious and original character, which 
we select for entire reproduction in the earnest hope that some- 
body who reads it may be able to understand it :—‘ But it is 
not only of the past that the eloquence of the very stones 
of Rome is great, in proportion as it silences the arid 
dispute between the Vatican and the Quirinal, that fills the 
air as with the croaking of bull-frogs in the marsh, and com- 
pels men to hear the distant voices which, in realms that 
Cesar never knew, are sounding in the ears of men.? Which 
silences the arid dispute—the past or the eloquence? What 
compels men to hear the voices which are sounding in the 
ears of men—the past, or the eloquence, or the arid dispute ? 
If the arid dispute is silenced, why does it fillthe air? And 
altogether, and in the name of Heaven, is it possible that even 
Mr. Stead’s mind can entertain an idea too complicated to be 
expressed in any way but this? Or has he accidentally in- 
cluded in his present volume a sentence which he wrote in 
Fleet Street when he had taken too much and too bad cham- 
pagne, and smoked too curious cigars, what time he was pre- 
paring the Modern Tribute of Babylon (if that was what he 
called his notorious indecent pamphlet)? Two or three pages 
later you find a reference to the missionaries of the Propaganda 
who worked among ‘the Hottentots of Africa, and whose 
‘record’ is to be found ‘in the women whom they have raised 
from being the chattels of brutes into some semblance of the 
Mother of Christ.’ If these extracts do not sufficiently demon- 
strate Mr. Stead’s competence to deal with the Church of 
Rome and all that therein is in his own inimitable Northum- 
berland Street gutter-talk, then his competence in that respect 
is not capable of demonstration. 

Of course Mr. Stead has a great deal to say about Monsignor 
Persico’s mission and the Papal Rescript against boycotting and 
the Plan of Campaign. Mr. Stead quotes at length from an 
article which he wrote in Zhe Contemporary Review, setting 
out elaborately how Monsignor Persico was sent to Ireland in 
pursuance of a bargain made between the Pope and the Duke 
of Norfolk as British envoy, whereby the Pope was to denounce 
Parnellism, and diplomatic relations were to be resumed be- 
tween him and the British Court. He prefaces his extracts 
with a statement that Cardinal Rampolla declares the whole 
story to be utterly false, and this he implicitly confirms by a 
subsequent assertion of his own. The passage reminds one of 
Mr. Parnell’s sworn (and disbelieved) commentary upon Mr. 
Parnell’s statement in the House of Commons. Mr. Stead now 
declares that so far from Monsignor Persico having gone to 
Ireland to learn for the Pope the friendship of the British 
Government, he reported in favour of the Nationalist agitation, 
and therefore in a sense entirely contrary to that of the Rescript. 
‘This,’ he observes, ‘is a very grave statement, which is not 
made without positive knowledge at first hand of the facts.’ It 
is necessary to observe that Mr. Stead’s notion of personal 
knowledge at first hand is peculiar. He once asserted that the 
whole of a horrible story about a girl named ‘ Lily’ was true to 
his knowledge. He subsequently admitted on oath that every 
word of it was false, and that it was founded on nothing what- 
ever but a bogus outrage deliberately concocted by himself 
for the sole purpose of printing nasty lies about it. 

The conditions whereby Mr. Stead hopes that he will be 
able to wean the Catholic Church, and lay on the Water of 
Life in places not yet supplied, are few and simple. The Pope 
is to leave Rome and take up his abode either in London or 
New York. The language of the Church is to be English, and 
future Popes are to be Englishmen or Irish-Americans. The 
Church is not to trouble about religious dogma but to occupy 
itself mainly on the Labour Question and the ‘Woman Ques- 
tion,’ in which it is to espouse the views of the Knights of Labour 
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(and the Land League, etc.) and of ‘ mules and barren women’ 
respectively. Also it is to run a newspaper, or several news- 
papers, for which no doubt Mr. Stead could suggest the name 
of an enterprising if not hitherto particularly successful editor. 
And in the 1ulness of time may arrive a consummation which 
seems to have dimly shadowed itself forth in Mr. Stead’s mind 
when he saw Ignatius Loyola’s tomb ‘in the great Church of 
the Gesii.’ ‘Some day, perhaps not in the distant future, a new 
and stately temple will arise over the tomb of another saint, 
to whom has been reserved the glory of launching the thunder- 
bolt of destruction against Pauperism and Prostitution, against 
Intemperance and Slavery. And before that shrine the whole 
human race will bow... ’—for whose dust can it possibly 
contain but that ot the New ’Ero? 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


La Béte humaine. Par EMILE ZOLA. Paris : Charpentier. 
Claire Brandon. By FREDERICK MARSHALL. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 

The great Idealist of the age has made another addition 
to his epic of tne stye, ‘cele immense priapce des Rougon- 
Macguart. He has enriched the world with another libel on 
humanity and avotuer outrage on art. M. Zola’s popularity 
has not becu waxing of late. His grossieve/és have proved too 
disgusting \o be cnaured even by the associates and admirers 
of M. Paul Bonnetain. He could not hope to go further in 
mentioning the unmentionable and idealising the bestial. For 
years he has led the lite of a recluse. He has fallen out of 
touch with his ume; for sixteen years he has buried himseif 
in his study ; ‘2 me deve plus, says the witty M. Lemaitre, ‘de 
dessus sun papier a copie sa face congestionnee” But he suill 
bids us accept his nightmares as so many authentic documents 
on modern liie, as the results of tireless observation, scienufc 
analysis, and impeccable veracity. In his latest vision of the 
loathsome he appeals to the nostrils of his admirers by add- 
ing the reek of the shambies to the odours of the cesspool. 
In 7Guvre our Idealist in the ugiy poured out by the lips of 
the impossible Sandoz his furibund contempt not only on ‘ée 
manneguin litiérarre ves temps classigues’ but on all modern 
novelists who studied the brain rather than the body of man. 
Novelists, he said, were cituer psychologues—(that Is, imbe- 
ciles)—-or physiviogist>, in whom we are bidden recognise the 
only painters of the uuth, All writers save the physiologists 
were Govined to disappear ; a new art was to spring up ina new 
society : * Vu, on verra la littérature gui va germer pour le 
prochuin siecle de science et de démocraiie. And we see it in 
la Béte humaine. And so |ct us to our tale of blood. 

Jacques was a young engine-driver on the line between 
Paris and Havre. He was a person whose proper sphere was 
the interior of a madhouse. He was a woman-hater of the 
most demoniac type ; whenever a female accosted him a red 
mist swam before his eyes. He was wont to fleet the golden 
hours of boyhood in sharpening a knife wherewith to cut the 
throat of a petite bionde whom he used to see passing before 
his house. He had repeatedly planned the destruction of 
various ladies, urged on by a craving to avenge the injuries 
which women had throughout the ages inflicted on man. This 
pleasing lunatic is introduced to the reader at a railway crossing 
kept by a giantess named Flore. The giantess is enamoured 
of the maniac, who wrestles with her, throws her down, and is 
about to cut her throat with a pair of scissors, when he thinks 
better of it, jumps up, runs away, and spends the night in 
wandering along the line. A train passes, and Jacques sees 
a man cutting another man’s throat, while a third inmate of 
the compartment, a woman, is holding down the victim’s 
legs. This seems very extraordinary to Jacques, who sets down 
the vision as the result of hallucination. By-and-by the 
woman-hater takes unto himself a mistress, Séverine, a pretty 
young person with blue eyes and black hair, the wife of 
Roubaud, the under station-master at Havre. One night 


Séverine tells Jacques the story of her married life. Roubaud 
having discovered that she had been the mistress of a rich 
lawyer, Grandmorin, first maltreated his wife and then com- 
pelied her to write to her former lover stating that she would 
travel on a certain day in a certain train on the Havre line. 
When the journey had been partly made, Roubaud and 
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Séverine entered Grandmorin’s carriage, murdered him in 
a tunnel, and flung his body on the rails. Then they went 
back (unobserved) along the footboards of three carriages to 
the compartment where they had left their luggage. The crime 
was never discovered. The result of this delightful story, and 
especially of Séverine’s description of the exquisite sensation 
she experienced while in contact with the dying Grandmorin, 
is to inspiré Jacques with an irrepressible lust for blood, Jf 
he remains he knows he will kill Séverine; so he goes out, 
enters a railway carriage along with a beautiful lady whom he 
has chosen as his victim, and is only prevented from slaying 
her by the entry of other travellers. The frenzy leaves him for 
a time, and he sets out with Séverine for Paris. The giantess 
knows that the pair are coming up by the express, so she places 
a cart laden with stones in the way of the train. A frightful 
accident, of course, happens, but Séverine and Jacques escape, 
whereupon the giantess walks down a tunnel and is cut to 
pieces by an engine. Then Jacques kills Séverine and is 
himself killed by his stoker, both wretches falling from the 
engine, which is left on the last page of the book whirling 
madly through space, while the drunken soldiers with whom 
the carriages are packed howl out their ribald ditties to the 
night. 

Such, then, is the latest flowerage of that new literary soil 
extolled by M. Zola-Sandoz in /’Geuvre. Such is the type of 
fiction to which every writer must conform who would win 
favour in the new age of scienceand democracy. The incidents 
in da Béte humaine are even more crudely sensational than 
the incidents in Germinal. The thing is as grotesquely untrue 
to life as the silliest penny shocker that ever was perpetrated, 
It is M. Zola’s happy destination to be at once extravagantly 
improbable and deadly dull, brutally and ignorantly pessi- 
mistic and an idealist of the squalid, the crapulous, the in- 
human ; to make a parade of scientific method and advance 
an arrogant claim to absolute fidelity in picturing the condi- 
tions of modern society when he is only fobbing off his readers 
with his own nightmares; to ape the airs of a rigid moralist 
when he is singing hymns to Cloacina. The austere de Sade 
was not more delicate than his disciple, and like his disciple 
was a pedant. It is this union of pedantry with prurience which 
renders the disciple’s work as dismal as debasing. 

Claire Lrandon is rather a well-written book, setting 
aside various passages of dialogue. Mr. Frederick Mar- 
shall is familiar with certain circles of Continental society, 
and can hit off a French or Austrian grand lady or noble 
of the old school easily and effectively. His Mme. Héti- 
stal and M. de Morvan are very pleasant, polished talkers ; 
and his Jeanne de Rochedure, his volatile, chattering Mar- 
quise, is an amusing sketch of an audacious, warm-hearted 
raitle-pate. Unfortunately the Marquise is only a secondary 
figure ; the heroine is a much less winning young lady. Miss 
Brandon goes through the book on stilts. It is to no purpose 
that the writer does all that his adjectives will permit in her 
praise ; it is to no purpose that the other characters act as a 
chorus to sing the fair dogmatist’s grace, goodness, and intel- 
Miss Brandon is a stupid little prig, who 
lectures her friends on Will and Duty and similar enlivening 
topics : * It does not follow that because prejudice and obstinacy 
are lower conditions than conviction and will they should 
therefore have no uses at all. I claim for them, on the con- 
trary, the merits, such as they are, which are possessed by in- 
ferior organisms,’ etc., etc. ; and the friends of the lecturer ap- 
plaud her wooden little truisms as if each were a jewel of 
original wisdom. There is no plot to speak of. Miss Brandon 
(fortunately for her parents) is an orphan. The aunt takes her 
to Paris, where she becomes engaged to Count Conrad, a 
young man of intolerable goodness and gloom. Conrad ad- 
dresses his belovéd as ‘ sweet child,’ and the child responds in 
rounded periods, as thus: ‘ Our hearts will be the rejoicing 
wardens of our love; in their delighted guard it will affront 
no perils, will fear no attacks, will know no weariness. Our 
hearts will be a walled garden in which our love will live—will 
live alone with bliss, with faith, with truth, alone in the radiant 
solitude of self-sufficing completeness.’ Conrad accepts this 
programme: he thinks it is a capital idea that their hearts 
should be wardens and gardens ; but Care promptly invades 
the radiant solitude of completeness. Miss Brandon learns 
that she is illegitimate, and breaks her engagement and her 
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sentences, adopting a spasmodic style throughout the greater 
part ofa volume, Finally she meets a curé who proves that 
her father and mother had been legally married ; she at once 


determines to follow their example, regains happiness and 


rotundity of style, and is left in the last pages perorating to 
Conrad on the various phases of love: on the raging clouds, 
the terror of the whirlwind, the awful all-devouring earnestness, 
the calm and the sun that rises after the night. 


LAW BOOKS. 


It is not unlikely that a more stringent—perhaps also a more 
oppressive — application of the laws affecting public health 
will be made by the new councils than has hitherto been made 
by the parochial boards. At any rate there are many people 
who expect the new popular bodies to be specially energetic in 
suppressing nuisances and in promoting public works intended 
to improve sanitation ; and it is certain that round the fringe 
of urban areas—among the small factories of the noxious and 
strong-smelling kind, and in places where the increase of 
population proceeds more rapidly than the improvement of 
drains and water supply—a great deal might be done by wisely 
directed vigilance on the part of sanitary authorities. Dr. 
john Skelton has long been secretary of the Board of 
Supervision for Poor Law and Public Health; and out of 
the wealth of his experience he has produced a duodecimo 
upon Zhe Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to 
Public Health (Edinburgh: Blackwood). At the same time 
there appears a much more substantial volume upon Zhe Law 
Relating to Public Health (Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute), 
with special reference to the changes introduced by the Local 
Government Act, by Messrs. J. Eaton Dykes, advocate, and 
Dudley Stuart, advocate. Dr. Skelton’s book is a very con- 
cise account of the powers of sanitary administration entrusted 
to the new councils, and as such it is excellent. The miscel- 
laneous collection of circulars, extracts from statutes, and bye- 
laws in the appendix might, however, have been given a less 
pretentious title than ‘ Notes and Illustrations’; and the book, 
small as it is, would have been the better for an index. Messrs. 
Dykes and Dudley Stuart’s work, again, consists of a collection 
of the Scottish public health statutes, with a carefully prepared 
commentary on each appended to the various sections. The 
references to decided cases, Scots and English, are accurate 
and always relevant, and this feature of the book makes it a 
distinct acquisition for the practising lawyer. A large number 
of cognate Acts, including the relative sections of the Local 
Government Act, are printed in the Appendix ; and the index, 
so far as can be judged by cursory reference, is as useful as it 
is complete. The book by no means does away with the desir- 
ableness of a more systematic manual of public health, but so 
far as it goes it is efficient and convenient. 

The crop of legal manuals produced by the passing of the 
Local Government Act continues to increase. Zhe Provi- 
sonal Counctl (Edinburgh : Green), by Mr. A. J. P. Menzies, ad- 
vocate, was intended to assist those who have just been engaged 
in the first elections of the new county councils. The expedi- 
ency of commenting on the new Act piece-meal is open to ques- 
tion ; it seems hardly worth while to make two bites of the 
statutory cherry, and of course it was inevitable that the more 
comprehensive hand-books of the Act should include most of 
what is contained in Mr. Menzies’s book. The frécis of the 
Act so far as relating to the Provisional Council, and of the 
sections of other Acts, such as the Ballot Act, which are rele- 
vant thereto, is done in a fairly capable manner. The alterations 
nade by the Local Government Act on the Education Acts are 
nota few ; but the most important of them is the provision of 
funds for the remission of school fees. In order to keep his 
edition of Se//ar’s Manual of the Education Acts abreast of the 
day, Mr. J. E. Graham, advocate, has issued a SupPlement to 
Sellars Manual (Blackwood). Not only the provisions of the 
Local Government Act which affect the work of the School 
Boards but also the Minutes of the Department relative to the 
remission of fees and the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act are here printed, together with annotations and references 
to the well-known JZanual. 

Oaths and Affirmations in Great Britain and Ireland. By 
F. A. Stringer. (London: Stevens.) Those indispensable 
gentlemen known as commissioners for taking oaths have 
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hitherto performed their duties very much by the unaided 
light of Nature. Certainly they have never before had the 
chance of such a complete manual as this little book. Of the 
writer it is only necessary to say that he is one of the three 
authors of that vast mass of technical and practical legal lore 
known in professional slang as ‘The White Book.’ He gives 
here all, and a great deal more than all, a commissioner is very 
likely to require. Here are forms nicely graduated to suit every 
belief, or no belief. If your deponent is a Buddhist you are 
told how to swear him by ‘ Buddha, Dhamma, and Pro Sangha, 
on whose right I now stand, together with the Devotees of the 
Twenty-Two Firmaments.’ If he is a Mohammedan he simply 
touches the book with his head and looks at it. If he isa 
Chinaman you give him a saucer, which he knocks down and 
breaks, saying, ‘I tell the truth, and the whole truth ; if not, as 
that saucer is broken, may my soul be broken like it.’ Forms 
are also given for use in Scotland. An appendix contains the 
chief statutes, and there is an excellent index. 

A Handbook of Conveyancing. By J. Burns, B.L. (Edin- 
burgh : Green.) Cram-books are of various kinds. By means 
of some the student can make himself tolerably familiar with 
at all events the elements of his subject, as well as get up 
answers to probable questions for an exam. Others, again, 
presuppose a good deal of knowledge already, being rather 
collections of skilfully tabulated points for refreshing the 
memory than anything of the nature of a treatise. It is to 
this latter class that A Handbook of Conveyancing belongs ; 
and although the non-legal reader will probably find it as en- 
snaring and instructive as the multiplication table in Chinese, 
a student who does not wish the bother of boiling down his pro- 
fessor’s lectures will appreciate the skeleton which Mr. Burns 
places at his disposal. 

Bells Dictionary and Digest of the Law of Scotland. By 
George Watson, Advocate. (Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute.) 
Mr. Watson’s last edition, the sixth, of Bel/’s Dictionary is so 
well and so favourably known that little need be said of his new 
issue of this most useful compendium. The last edition was 
published in 1882, and the seven years’ decisions and Acts of 
Parliament amply justify a new edition bringing the work up to 
date. Mr. Watson does more than this, however, for he has 
added new articles and amplified old ones, and in all his work 
has displayed knowledge and accuracy combined with clearness 
of statement. The article on Joint-Stock Companies which was 
contributed to the last edition by the late Mr. W. D. Thorburn 
has been revised and enlarged by Mr. Campbell Lorimer, and 
Mr. Andrew Mitchell has also revised his former articles on 
Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Sequestration. Altogether the 
work is creditable to all those who have had a part in its 
preparation, and it will be found to be a most valuable addition 
to the library of lawyer and layman alike. 


‘HOLY RUSSIA.’ 


Impressions of Russia. By GEORG BRANDES; Translated by 
J. C. Eastman. London: Walter Scott. 

Russia. ‘The Story of the Nations’ Series. By W. R. 
MorFILL. London: Unwin, 

The cynic said, ‘ Call no man truly happy who has relatives’ ; 
and had the cynic been a Tsar he would have spoken from the 
heart. The story of Kussia is not the story of a great nation ; 
and whether you regard its present as depicted by Herr 
Brandes in his extremely interesting and lively book of Jm- 
pressions, or its past as epitomised by Mr. Morfill, the only 
possible result is depression. Barbaric splendours and barbaric 
atrocities—brutalities on the part of the rulers and the rulers’ 
relatives, hopeless and ill-conceived and worse-executed revolts 
on the part of the ruled—these are the characteristic elements 
of the past ; and who that knows the work of Messrs. Stepniak 
and Kennan, and can match the murder of Alexander II. with 
the revolt of the political convicts in Kara jail—who shall 
say that the present is an advance? It is a fashion 

a base and contemptible fashion, as we hold—to sing the 
praises of Russia and to prophesy great things of her future. 
But it is a fashion only possible to the ignorant. Russia is 
immense—it is except Britain the biggest empire in the world 

~and in population Russia is inferior only to Britain and 
to China ; but these two facts do not make Russia a great 
nation. It is absurd, for instance, to compare Russia and her 
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future to Germany and hers. Russia can only be compared 
to the nation with which she has most in common, and that 
nation is China. It would be profitable to pursue this com- 
parison, to enumerate the similarities in matters civil and 
ecclesiastical between these two huge empires, both essen- 
tially Asiatic ; and the result would probably tend to the exal- 
tation of the bigger-brained and more highly civilised Chinese. 
But it would be foreign to our present purpose, as neither Herr 
Brandes nor Mr. Morfill divagates in any such path. 

Herr Brandes is a keen observer of men and manners ; and 
his book, while excelling Mr. Stead’s in nearly every respect in 
which a book can excel, has the merit of being more critical, 
in that it is the achievement of a foreigner, than the admirable 
work of Stepniak. But from Herr Brandes, although the 
manner of his teaching is always entertaining—which means 
that Mr. Eastman is a good translator—there is not much to 
learn. He tells of the frivolity, immorality, and dissipation of 
the aristocratic and lettered classes, the miraculous venality 
and the abnormal gift of peculation of the bureaucracy, and the 
childish ignorance, the immitigable simplicity, the incredible 
apathy of the people. A flock of sheep is the only possible 
parallél, and the comparison holds even in war, for they 
have the merit of following their leaders to the death. The 
theory that only a great war is needed to transform these two 
hundred million jarring atoms of nationality intoa race that will 
be able to compete with the three hundred and odd millions of 
Anglo-Normans who are multiplying themselves and possess- 
ing the earth is disproved by the result of the struggle with 
Napoleon. At that time Russia had a great man as her Tsar. 
Alexander was called a dreamer and dealer in Utopias ; but if 
Russia was ever to assume the appearance of civilisation, surely 
such a man, provided a Peter had gone before, was the one to 
lead. Such a season as that of the Retreat from Moscow was 
the season for the chrysalis to burst. The cleansing fires were 
there ; the Emperor was only too willing to be supported in his 
liberalism ; but the only result was that splendid burst of lite- 
rary activity which hasculminated in Tolstoi. Then followed the 
reign of the intensely Russian—that is, intensely conservative 
Nicholas and the interlude of the emotional Alexander II. By his 
emancipation of the serfs the latter sovereign solidified the basis 
and increased the capacity and the responsibilities of autocracy 
at the expense of the aristocratic element, which it struck with 
political impotence ; while his assassination put off the con- 
cession of even the semblance of a constitution. 

The part that Scotsmen and men of Scots descent have 
played in the civilisation and aggrandisement of Russia is 
curious. General Patrick Gordon’s services to Peter the Great 
are well known, and the name of Barclay de Tolly is historical ; 
but it is not so well known that one of the greatest of modern 
Russian poets is a descendant of the house of Learmonth, while 
shoals of Bruces, Leslies, Hamiltons, Crichtons, and Daiziels 
are found playing leading parts in Russia (as everywhere else) 
as soldiers of fortune, or ministers, or (more recently) mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The most striking characteristic, 
according to Herr Brandes, of the Russian is his melancholy 
—an expression of the fatalism of the Asiatic. The lack of 
interest in metaphysics or any form of the higher philosophy is 
a feature in even the most cultured. All branches of physics 
have their votaries, but the problems of existence have no 
charm. Life is; and no Russian seems to desire to know its why 
and its wherefore. Herbert Spencer is the only philosopher— 
and he is not a philosopher—with a following. The more prac- 
tical (it may be) but infinitely less educative problems of socio- 
logy are preferred to the real mental sciences, and hence all 
Russian theories are crude, imperfect, and futile. 

This is not the place to deal with Russian literature, though 
Herr Brandes treats at some length and with appreciation of 
the later practitioners. It began in the seventeenth century, 
but already the cry is that there are no more great men: only 
Tolstoi is left, and he is given over to the worship of sociologi- 
cal and illogical idols. Of Katkoff Herr Brandes speaks with 
righteously unmeasured contempt; of the existing Russian 
press with the moderation due to monumental insignificance; 
of Russian art with a certain hope ; and of the still undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources of the country with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Morfill’s Russza, while largely a mass of facts 
crammed into a certain space, is a useful supplement to Herr 
Brandes, especially in the matter of the old songs and sagas of 
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the Russ. It would have been a better book had it been twice 
as long. As it is, however, it is one of the most serviceable of 
the series to which it belongs, and should have many readers, 
especially among the incomprehensibles who assume the affec. 
tation of Russophilism. It may do them good. 


CITY TRAINED BANDS. 


The Society of Trained Bands of Edinburgh. "Edited from the 
Original Ms. by WILLIAM SKINNER, W.S., Town Clerk 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Pillans. 

Ever since the publication of Dogberry’s instructions to the 
watch an interest broader than mere antiquarian curiosity has 
been attached to the records and constitution of the ancient 
civic guardians of the peace. The minutes of the ‘ Society of 
the Trained Bands of Edinburgh,’ beginning in 1676, have 
been carefully edited by Mr. Skinner, who in a brief intro- 
ductory sketch has traced the history of this institution 
from its foundation in 1580, and who has_ supplemented 
them with specimens of the old tavern bills of the cap- 
tains of Trained Bands in the days when their services were 
more employed as valiant trenchermen ‘at the toun’s ex- 
pense’ than as keepers of watch and ward. Between 1607 and 
1625 there was an interregnum, during which the peace of the 
streets and the police arrangements were committed to the care 
of a ‘hired watch’ ; but in the autumn of the year of Charles 1.’s 
succession the old method of committing the charge of watching 
the capital to companies of the merchants and craftsmen was 
reverted to ; and in the following year a new watching organisa- 
tion was formed, in view of ‘the foreign wars then existing, the 
possibility of invasion, and the necessity of being prepared for 
defence.’ The ‘haill inhabitants’ were to furnish eight companies 
of two hundred men each, and these were to be regularly exer- 
cised and disciplined and provided with arms, ‘the men of 
high stature and physical strength to carry a pike, with corset, 
lancellot, and headpiece ; and those of less stature a musket, 
with bandalier and headpiece, lead, pouther, and match.’ 

This decree, giving a more definitely military character to the 
force, may be regarded as the original charter of the Trained 
Bands. Mr. Skinner appears to hold the opinion, in opposition 
to that of Maitland, that the orders were carried into effect, 
and that the citizens had not to wait until 1645—when the 
town was divided into sixteen parts, from each of which a 
company was drawn—before they could sleep with the know- 
ledge that each Trained Band was on guard against nightly 
brawlers or assault from without. On the useful ‘plan’ of 
Edinburgh, showing the ancient boundaries and modern ex- 
tensions, which is attached to the Book of the Trained Bands, 
the ‘beat’ of each of the old companies is laid down, and 
their narrow limits suggest that the city must have needed 
a great deal of watching. Three years later the nucleus 
of the regular Town Guard was called inte being, and the two 
bodies continued to co-exist and to make themselves more or 
less a terror to evil-doers and a bulwark against the enemies 
of public peace, until first one and then the other became ob- 
solete and unserviceable and were gradually removed from the 
streets to the museum of civic antiquities. 

The Society of Captains of the Trained Bands received their 
constitution from the Council in 1663; and their minute-book, 
going back as has been said to 1676, bears testimony of the 
importance which the members attached to their records. At 
first not a little responsibility, and to the last not a little honour, 
belonged to the office of a Trained Band captain. Like John 
Gilpin in the same sphere of duty, he was generally a citizen of 
credit and renown. Doctors of divinity and eminent historians, 
lawyers, statesmen, merchants, and publishers, appear in the 
Book as having been admitted honorary or acting captains of 
the Edinburgh Trained Bands, after undergoing the ceremony 
of ‘brothering.’ But these well-known names occur for the 
most part towards the close of last century, after the assem- 
blies of the Captains of the Watch had changed from being 
a civic into a social function. In 1776 William Creech the 
publisher was appointed major and commandant ; in 1780 
Laurence Dundas (afterwards Earl of Zetland), Hugo Arnot, 
and the Rev. Robert Dick, D.D., were made honorary mem- 
bers. Politics ran high in those days, and during the contest 
between Sir Laurence Dundas and Mr. Miller the Corps of 
Captains, now armed with oaken cudgels in place of pike and 
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musket, were twice called out, under great apprehensions for 
the peace of the city, which, however, was not broken by the 
‘smallest appearance of noise.’ Previously they had been en- 
tertained at Sir Laurence’s house, and had entertained him in 
turn ‘to a most elegant and superb entertainment of two com- 
plete courses and a dessert of ices and fruits’ at Fortune’s 
Tavern, retiring after dinner ‘to a cool room where the best 
wines were provided,’ and where the evening was spent ‘in a 
continual flow of pleasantry and good-humour.’ At the tavern 
door ‘two sergeants of the Orange Company with antient 
battle-axes were stationed, and at the door of the dining- 
room the sergeant-major with an antient pike.’ The officer 
on guard, ‘with his sword resting on his left arm,’ asked for 
the ‘word of the day,’ and the word of course was ‘ Dundas.’ 
In 1781 Adam Smith and ‘ David Willison, printer in Craig’s 
Close, join the corps; in 1786 ‘George Savile Carey, well- 
known for his agreeable imitations of many of the theatrical 
performers’ songs and speeches’ ; the Rev. Dr. William Gloag, 
one of the ministers of the city, ‘much respected, being 
possessed of every quality worthy of a clergyman,’ and ‘ George 
Hay, a gentleman of uncommon talents, fit to please on all 
occasions,’ were among a batch elected ; in 1789 appear the 
names of Gilbert Innes of Stow and Sir William Fettes ; and 
in 1795 William Raeburn, brother of Sir Henry, is major, and 
Gavin Beugo, the engraver, a captain. 

After the French Revolution ‘French nobility of the first 
rank, followers of the fortunes of the exiled Monsieur le Comte 
d’Artois, of the dethroned house of Bourbon, resident in the 
Abbey of Holyrood House,’ came as guests to the annual 
dinner and supper on the anniversary of the King’s birth, and 
helped to swell the tavern bills. The captains were not spar- 
ing of their own or the town’s money on such occasions ; and 
the Caledonian’s claret was good in those days. We read 
such items as £10, 16s. for twenty-seven pints of Bordeaux, 
and £15, 6s. for thirty-four pints. Nor was there lack of Madeira, 
port, and sherry, rum punch and whisky toddy, and such ‘whilly- 
whas’ as ‘jeels and sillybubs.’ A constant entry is ‘ breakages. 
Mr. Skinner explains it by the custom of breaking the glass after 
drinking the King’s health. But the item ‘glasses broken after the 
bill’ points rather to a hilarious adjournment; and the Rev. John 
Kobertson should note the entry of ‘ Devills’ immediately after 
‘whisky toddy’ in the last of the Trained Band captains’ 
bills. The Revolution in the end slew the Corps. Its mem- 
bers had their military energies monopolised as officers of 
the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, enrolled in 1795 ; and in 
1798, in view of the progress on the Continent of ‘ principles of 
such a nature as to blast indiscriminately the prosperity of the 
palace and the contentment of the cottage,’ consented to their 
disbandment for their country’s good. Till 1848 the Society re- 
mained in a complete state of suspended animation ; but since 
that year its ghost has appeared above-ground in the shape of 
the member of Council who is annually appointed ‘ Captain of 
the Orange Colours’ and custodier of its insignia of snuff-box, 
tobacco-pipe, and cup. The custom of the Captain presenting 
a ‘riddle of claret’ to the members of Council on his election 
has fallen into disuse. Teetotalism has come in and civic 
joviality has gone out. But we have at least the Society’s 
records ; and they cast some curious side-lights upon the 
Edinburgh and the Edinburgh society of the past. 


SEMI-SCIENCE. 
Problems of the Future and Essays. By S. LAING. London : 
Chapman. 

This little collection of ‘something more on my own subject 
and some remarks on other subjects’ is addressed to a new 
type of reader, the ‘semi-scientific,’ to wit ; and this is as it 
should be, for by this time the ‘dear,’ the ‘ gentle,’ the ‘ cour- 
teous’ reader of thirty years since has got touched with 
Science, or the interpreters and dragomans whose function is 
to show him through the land have done their spiriting in vain. 
And the fact is that we are all of us up to date : that in a vague 
and fluffy way we believe we know something about the nebu- 
lar theory, about river drift, about palzolithic man, about the 
loess, about glacier action, about all that sort of thing; and 
that some of us can even expound such matters with a little 
help from the imagination and the sanctioning of a little 
uncertainty about trilobites and ammonites, and which it was 
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that flourished millions of years before the other. But if our 
knowledge is loose, it is still knowledge ; and if we cannot see 
exactly that Darwin discovered not evolution but only the way 
in which the results of evolution are produced, our ideas are at 
least no woollier than those of Professor Romanes and others 
who ought to know better. 

Among the dragomans of the new-discovered country Mr. 
Laing is one of the best. His style is crisp, clear, easy to 
read ; his essays are interesting; and if perchance we are 
roused to more than a semi-scientific interest in what is being. 
expounded, if we wish to assimilate a fact—(so to master it as 
to have it for use in our head)—we may accept his dicta, and 
be pretty sure that he has seen to it that his material is genuine: 
[t is not very easy to go on tickling the semi-scientific palate 
with solid beef. Even such meat-extracts as the semi-scientific 
consume so steadily must be peptonised ; and in such a book 
as the present a certain element of colouring and condiment is 
by no means a fault. Also we could wish that all who undertake 
to beguile the public into coming and viewing the wondrous 
things in earth, air, ether, and the surrounding infinite were 
as much to be trusted as Mr. Laing. True it is that, motive 
apart, there seems to be some exaggeration in his picture of 
the bitter difference as to the age of the world which, he 
would have us to believe, is raging between physicists, geo- 
logists, and astronomers ; and that on this matter and some 
others he is too constantly bent upon pinning men down to 
mere tentative suggestions as if these were definite theories : 
the fact being, of course, that no theory of solar heat nor 
any calculation deriving therefrom has been so presented that 
their authors must stand or fall with them. To talk of a 
conflict between geologists and physicists as to the world’s 
age is merely to mislead. The calculations of the former 
—(depending, as they do, on so sweeping and uncertain 
a postulate as that ocean has always been ocean and the 
continents, speaking roughly, where they are)—cannot be de- 
scribed as nearly right without producing far too definite an 
impression. The truth is that Mr. Laing’s chief fault as a 
teacher proceeds from an incapacity to apprehend the relative 
values of outstanding theories. He remarks, for instance, that 
there is no sufficient explanation of the moon’s orbit ; he rejoices 
in putting Croll aside; he is unjustifiably dogmatic about 
loess ; the very sleepiest of semi-scientifics will be startled 
broad awake by such a piece of news as that geologists of 
repute are given to holding there were no glacial periods be- 
fore the Tertiary era. Very likely, being a semi-scientific, he 
cannot lay his hand on the proper passages ; but he will re- 
member that Professor Geikie has adduced sufficient evidence 
to justify a strong presumption that Mr. Laing is talking non- 
sense, and reflect that if glacial epochs are a comparatively 
modern innovation—(we speak in terms of geological time)— 
then why not other cataclysms such as the demolition of the 
works of the uniformatarians in one speech by the Duke of 
Argyll, and the introduction of wilful sin as an attribute of 
scientific opponents of the same gentleman or grace-man, 
whichever called ? 

The volume is largely composed of essays dealing with 
questions which do not come under the head of natural science ; 
and such of the semi-scientific as add the volume to their 
library will find these well worth reading, though to persons 
whose interest in things religious is on all-fours with that of 
the semi-scientific in matters dissectable they will scarce prove 
profitable. The child-like trust in all deductions from putres- 
cent matter as usual lands him religiously and morally in ‘the 
only creed which seems to me certain, that of trying to do some 
little good.’ Why are such minds as Mr. Laing’s always so cock- 
sure of this ? Why do they ignore Buckle, who has proved it far 
from certain that doing good profits mankind? After all, it is 
the religious specialists that are really to blame for the rubbish 
written about religion by scientific men. If Professor Drum- 
mond’s ‘ Salvation by Survival of the Fittest’ is considered a 
tenable hypothesis—if it is never questioned that to demolish a 
dogma is to shake a faith—then one can only wonder and 
admire that the failure to find the soul in the pineal gland is 
not accepted as a proof that it was pent in the body of the 
living subject but has now ceased. If we add that—probably 
owing to the rapid advance of science—Mr. Laing makes no 
attempt at dealing with such important problems of the future 
as heredity and the fact, suggested by Mr. Wallace, that man’s 
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higher attainments may not be due to evolution, we shall have 
said enough. 


IN PRAISE OF CATS. 


Our Cats. By HARRISON WEIR. Tunbridge Wells : 
Clements. 

The golden age for cats seems dawning ; for surely never 
was the beast so much petted, and bred, and praised, and 
showed as now. ‘Long ages of neglect, ill-treatment, and ab- 
solute cruelty,’ as Mr. Harrison Weir says—these have passed, 
and the cat now rivals the dog as the ‘friend of man’ and 
woman, and is gradually gaining in general favour as he is 
better observed, cared for, and understood. The common cat 
of the back-garden and the tiles, the persecuted brawler and 
perturber of the midnight hours, no better represents the well- 
bred puss or pfasht of the hearth-rug than the pariah cur of 
Eastern cities the domestic dog. ‘Among animals possibly 
the most perfect, and certainly the most domestic,’ says 
Mr. Weir, ‘is the cat’ (and all who know and love cats will 
agree with him). ‘I did not think so always,’ continues he 
simply, ‘having had a bias against it’ (like every butcher 
boy with a stone in his hand), ‘and was some time coming 
to this belief.’ For many years now, however, the old artist 
who has done more by his drawings than any other man to 
rouse a kindly interest in animals has petted, and studied, and 
bred all varieties of cats, till he stands confessed as the success- 
ful inventor of cat shows, the chief authority in the world on 
breeds and points, and the president of ‘The National Cat 
Club.’ 

Every one will admit that the world is at least as ignorant of 
its cats as of its greatest men. It knows of the cat chiefly as a 
creature to be hustled and hurried about (if it be admitted 
within doors at all) because of fell propensities to scratch and 
devour, to steal fish, to lap milk, and to pounce upon anything 
edible left within reach by foolish fat scullions. If it be interested 
and amused with the graceful gambols of a kitten it feels half- 
ashamed ; even as the very sensible school-boy who wrote (in an 
essay) that ‘a kitten is an animal that is remarkable for rush- 
ing like mad at nothing whatever, and generally stopping be- 
fore it gets there.’ The world in general has not yet fully per- 
ceived that the cat has such points in his {or her) favour as 
should properly recommend him (or her) to favour above the 
dog as a household companion. Upon intimate acquaintance 
the cat will be found as intelligent as the dog (‘more intelligent 
than the dog,’ declares Mr. Swinburne) : the cat is less fussy, 
less boisterous; it does not trot in and out of doors with 
muddy feet ; it does not leap upon you and bark to show its 
affection ; it does not insist upon startling strangers or upset- 
ting babies and handmaidens by thrusting a cold, wet nose 
of welcome into the hand, like John Peerybingle’s dog in Zhe 
Cricket on the Hearth; and while the dog is yowfing him- 
self hoarse about nothing in particular, it (he or she) sits 
impassive as Old Age or Fate, and lets the world slide: a re- 
minder of god-like indifference to a generation anxiously ‘ going 
to and fro on the earth,’ restless as Satan. Compared with the 
dog, the cat is one of Nature’s aristocrats, and it is possible that 
the true implication of the proverb, ‘A cat may look at a king, 
is that the cat is of the king’s own serene and lofty quality. The 
noblest dog will sometimes put off his dignity and play the 
common fool ; the cat never. There is no vulgarity, no ‘d——d 
familiarity,’ about the manners of the cat. If the cat makes 
overtures of friendliness or affection, it is in a gentle, silent, 
roundabout, seductive, and insinuating way, as a clever woman 
might insinuate her loveliness to stoop to folly. Furthermore 
the cat is frequently a creature of the rarest beauty in shape and 
colour ; he is never a glutton, as the best-bred dog may be, and 
consequently he never grows hideously ‘ fat and scant of breath.’ 
Then there are about as many varieties of cats as of dogs. Of 
long-haired cats there are the Persian, the Angora, the Russian, 
and what not ; and of short-haired more than we can here enume- 
rate. For good-temper and sociability the short-haired are on 
the whole to be preferred, as also for variety of colour and points 
and markings. For ourselves, we prefer the tortoise-shell and 
white—which the folk of Norfolk and of Lancashire still call 
by the old name ‘ calimanco’—or the fully and densely black. 
The completely black cat, Mr. Harrison Weir declares, is the 
strongest-natured and has a fur the most fully charged with 
electricity of all cats. But the true lover of cats must say of 
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them as a soldier said of ale: ‘All kinds are good, though 
most kinds are better than others.’ 

And he (or she) who would cultivate the love of cats, who 
would learn how best to tend and rear a cat, who would know 
how to breed and cross-breed to attain desirable results jn 
points and markings, must study attentively and study again 
the Book of the Cat by Mr. Harrison Weir. It is the only 
existing authority, and it is crammed with information to amuse 
and instruct the merely curious and to guide the earnest, cat. 
loving soul. It is profusely illustrated with drawings of the 
varieties of cats, in which the only thing lacking is colour. It js 
to be hoped that when Mr. Harrison Weir makes a new edition 
he will be able to attain to the gorgeous delight of coloured 
plates. 


A PRINCE AND HIS GUARDIAN. 


Sir Fohn Login and Duleep Singh. 
London : Allen. 

Lady Login’s memoir of her husband and his relations with 
Duleep Singh contains some interesting matter, but is alto- 
gether too prolix, tedious, and irrelevant. We quite agree with 
Colonel Malleson’s statement in the introductory chapter that 
Lady Login has made a valuable contribution to contemporary 
history. But it is much to be regretted that the prdces justi- 
ficatives were not handed over to some one less keenly inter- 
ested in the case of the Maharajah than Lady Login, and 
therefore more competent to set it forth in a concise and tell- 
ing form. 

The career of Sir John Login, to whose care Duleep Singh 
was entrusted on the annexation of the Punjab, was in the 
highest degree honourable, but not particularly eventful. He 
was born on the mainland of Orkney ; entered the service of 
the East India Company as assistant-surgeon ; was attached 
to d’Arcy Todd’s mission to Herat in 1839; and from 1842 to 
1848 was residency-surgeon at Lucknow. Everywhere he 
did good, notably at Herat, where he revived the manufacture 
of Persian carpets, and so found occupation for the starving 
population. Having joined the Horse Artillery in the Punjab 
during the second Sikh war, he was appointed Governor of the 
Citadel of Lahore and placed in charge of the young Maharajah, 
whom he accompanied to Futtehghur and afterwards to Eng- 
land. At first he was very successful in bringing out the better 
qualities of his ward ; and though a man of strong religious con- 
victions like most of his great contemporaries, he left the boy 
absolutely unfettered in his choice of a faith. Duleep Singh’s 
conversion to Christianity seems to have been purely spontane- 
ous, and due partly to the affection which he entertained for 
the Login family and his English play-fellows, partly to the 
easy victories which (like little Henry and his bearer Boosey) 
he won in argument over his Brahmin attendant. After the 
Maharajah’s arrival in England, Login evidently continued to 
exercise a restraining influence, though the final outcome of 
his mentorship was a sportsman and little more. When the 
official connection between the two had ceased he may perhaps 
have been indiscreet in consenting to act as Duleep Singh’s re- 
presentative and in advocating the Prince’s claims so strongly 
as he did. But his friendship for the Maharajah furnishes an 
adequate excuse for his conduct, and in other respects his views 
seem to have been thoroughly moderate and sound. In parti- 
cular, there is given in the appendix a wise reply to some 
gloomy forebodings of John Bright’s on the future of India, in 
which the thoroughness of Sir John’s knowledge is in remark- 
able contrast with the ignorance of his correspondent. 

The two questions which present themselves with regard to 
Duleep Singh are, whether his deposition was just, and whether 
since his deposition he has been treated with generosity. As 
to the first, it is of course well known that Sir Henry Lawrence 
was against the annexation of the Punjab; and even now 
Colonel Malleson endorses his view. But Login, writing at the 
time, expressed his conviction that Lord Dalhousie had no 
alternative. ‘This I do honestly believe, that there has 
been a strong desire on our part to act justly, and not to 
grasp the country from the Sihks, as no doubt our enemies 
will say ; but it has been, as it were, forced upon us.’ The 
rebellion inaugurated by Moolraj might possibly have been 
nipped in the bud if assistance had been promptly sent 
to Herbert Edwardes. But its outbreak proved the com- 
promise adopted after the first Sikh war—that of ruling the 
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country during the minority of Duleep Singh through an Eng- 
lish resident and a council of native nobles—to be in many 
ways unsatisfactory. A more manifest assertion of the might 
of England was necessary, and the child was sacrificed to 
the needs of empire. The deposition of an_ individual 
was abundantly justified by the material progress effected 
throughout the length and breadth of the Punjab during the 
interval between the Treaty of Lahore and the Mutiny, and 
by the conspicuous loyalty of the Sikhs in that great crisis. 
Their steadfastness may not have saved India, but it turned 
the tide in our favour. Far different would have been their 
behaviour had a native ruler been enthroned at Lahore. Neu- 
trality would have been the most that we could expect; and, 
considering the wrong-headedness that Duleep Singh has 
latterly displayed, it is possible that he might not have been 
able to withstand the temptation of trying to wipe out the 
defeat of Gujerat. The annexation of Oude may have been 
ill-advised, but that of the Punjab stands on an altogether 
different footing, and if we have a right to rule India at all 
we havearight to rule the Punjab. Datur digniort. 

Duleep Singh’s subsequent disputes with the Government 
turned on the interpretation of the Treaty of Lahore, and on 
calculations of pounds, shillings, and pence, or rather of rupees. 
On the whole, it may be doubted if he had any real grounds 
of complaint. By the treaty a pension ’of between four and 
five lakhs of rupees was set aside for the support of himself, 
his relatives, and the servants of the state. The sum proved 
more than adequate during his minority, and there was a 
balance which was estimated at between £150.000 and £200,000, 
but which as a matter of fact does not appear to have 
amounted to more than £75,s00. The Maharajah supposed 
that he might claim this as payable to himself personally. But 
the treaty distinctly stated that he was onlv to receive the 
‘portion of the above-mentioned pension that might be allotted 
to himself personally,’ and the Government of India might 
allot to him whatever sum it thought proper. His actual 
allowance was £25,000 a year, and many of us who are not 
Maharajahs are content with less. The Government, however, 
was bound to use the balance for the benefit of the parties con- 
cerned ; and to meet his views as to a provision for his descen- 
dants it ofered to capitalise a sum sufficient ‘to produce for 
those descendants an annual income of £10.000, or to pay him 
the £75.500 down in discharge of all future claims. There seems 
to have been some delay in making this proposal owing to the 
Mutiny and the change of Government. But it was made in 
1860, and in 1862 he was offered even more generous terms, viz., 
£105,000 to be invested in an estate which might be devised to 
his descendants, together with so much 4 per cent. India Stock 
as would vield £7000 a-vear. These terms the Maharajah ac- 
cepted with certain reservations, of which the most important- 
the placing of the remainder of the State pension under trust- 
appears to have been conceded ; and so late as 1871 he told 
Colonel Malleson that he was the happiest man in the world. 
Clearly, then, the refusal of Government to grant him satis- 
faction on a minor point—viz., the amount of compensation 
claimed for losses during the Mutinv—can have had but little 
effect on his mind. It may be suspected that his recent abjura- 
tion of Christianity, pronunciamientos, cabals with Irish 
Fenians, and other manifestations of wrath were due to quite 
other causes: inordinate extravagance and consequent in- 
debtedness, and the rejection of certain visionary claims on 
the estates of his father Runjeet Singh, which he did not defi- 
nitely formulate until 1885. Those estates, according to the 
defenders of Government, cannot be proved to have ever 
existed, and in any case they have passed from his control under 
the treaty. Altogether the Maharajah’s friends would do well 
to advise him not to pose as an ‘inveterate and proud rebel,’ 
but to come back and shoot pheasants once more. 


THEOLOGY, 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text, with Notes 
and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop- 
designate of Durham, etc. (London : Macmillan.) If Owen’s 
masnum opus on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which to 
many besides Robert Hall has seemed ‘a continent of mud, 
still lies in all its hugeous bulk and weight on the shel! 
of any private library, here is a single volume with which to 
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replace it. With all his orthodoxy, the new Bishop displays 
the moderation and wide sympathies of the modern scholar : 
and with all his forty years’ labour, much of it minute, his 
exposition of the Epistle is still fresh. Dry-as-dust he could 
not be with the conviction constantly present to him in com- 
menting on the Epistle that the perplexities and trials of 
the Hebrew Christians were essentially the same as the 
perplexities and trials of present-day Protestants. These, 
accustomed to build on the infallibility of a book, are now 
at their wits’ end because that only foundation is being 
shaken: those, sustained through long years by faith in 
the gospel of the kingdom, were at their wits’ end” because 
that gospel was failing them. No sign appeared either that 
the kingdom was going to be restored to Israel or that a 
kingdom of heaven was going to be established upon earth : 
the signs were all the other way. Thus disappointed, the 
Hebrew Christians were sorely tempted to break with Chris- 
tianity ; and it was to prevent this, by transforming their great 
disappointment into a greater hope, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written. But out of this parallel between the 
then trial of the Hebrew Christians and the present trial of 
orthodox Protestants, there comes no more definite suggestion 
of help than may be contained in the following sentence in the 
first page of the preface : ‘The difficulties which come to us 
through physical facts and theories, through criticism, through 
wider views of human history, correspond with those which 
came to Jewish Christians at the close of the apostolic age ; 
and they will find their solution also in fuller views of the per- 
son and work of Christ.’ 

Religious Systems of the World: National, Christian, and 
Philosophic (London : Sonnenschein) is composed of lectures 
delivered at South Place Institute. Finsbury, whither the 
superior person is wont to repair o’ Sunday afternoons, to the 
possible increase of his knowledge and the certain increase of 
his sense of superiority. The collection here printed is in 
several respects a remarkable one. It comprehends all sorts 
of beliefs and no-beliefs, orthodox and heterodox, well known 
and little known, ancient and modern. The lecturers know 
very well what thev are talking about ; most are devout be- 
lievers in the creeds they expound ; some have made of them 
the studv of a’life-time. Thus Professor Rawlinson discourses 
of the religion of the Assvrians, Mr. St. Chad Boscawen of that 
of the Babylonians, and Professor Legge of Confucius the Sage 
and the religion of China. Then we have an exposition of 
Taoism, a subject known to few; and Shintdism, a subject 
known to still fewer; and Mithraism, a subject known to 
nobody at all, excepting of course Mr. John M. Robertson and 
the authorities whom he quotes in his really scholarly discus- 
sion of the subject. In an interesting paper on ‘ The Gospel of 
Secularism,’ Mr. G. W. Foote shows that he can do better work 
than edit 7he Freethinker; whilst Mr. Edward White, Mr. 
John Clifford. and Mr. William Pollard prove by their contri- 
butions that a man may be an Independent, a Baptist, or a 
Quaker and at the same time a well-instructed, fair, and able 
reasoner. Curiosity, if nothing else, will cause most people to 
turn to Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s lecture on ‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ 
where the name of Madame Blavatsky is (like ‘ Brutus’ bust’ 
from ‘the Czsar’s Pageant’) ‘conspicuous by its absence.’ 
These are only a part of the attractions which the book pre- 
sents to the studious reader. whose head will be in a fine state 
of ache, and whose mind will be in a fine state of muddle, long 
before he has completed its perusal. 

In the large volume of Zhe Biblical J/lustrator (London : 
Nisbet). with its thin paper and its small print, only seven chap- 
ters of St. Luke are ‘illustrated.’ Dr. Exell’s method is to take the 
text verse by verse—almost clause by clause—and accompan) 
each passage with a synopsis of one or two sermons which have 
been preached upon it. It cannot be denied that the sermons 
selected for quotation are often good and by good men (though 
the name of C. H. Spurgeon occurs too frequently). Yet on 
the whole this is not a book to be commended. No student of 
Scripture will be helped by such an zwdigesta moles of hetero- 
geneous thoughts; and the preacher who is too lazy to think 
out his sermons for himself will find in it only a further en- 
couragement to his laziness. It is a pity that the vast industry 
displayed both here and in the monumental 7hirty Thousand 
Thoughts should have no better result. 

The Souls Hour-Glass, from the Horologium of Feremy 
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Drexelius. Edited by Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M.A. (London: 
Walter Smith.) Jeremy Drexelius (is Drexelius the medieval 
form of Diddler?) was a German Jesuit and author who 
flourished, or rather vegetated, at the close of the Middle Ages, 
but who intellectually belonged to a much earlier period. Mr. 
Atkinson does not give us this or any information about his 
author, save that the work before us was translated and edited 
for the Church of England by Robert Samber, and that this is 
a corrected version of that translation. The book was very 
rare, and had its rareness passed into complete non-existence 
none would have mourned, for it is only a kind of bad 
imitation of Thomas 4 Kempis. The chief part consists, 
as the name implies, of meditations, etc., for each hour of 
the twenty-four. These meditations are built up by collecting 
a number of pious platitudes or statements like this (p. 121) : 
‘If I was certain I should die this very Hour, what would I do? 
But why do I not do that this very Instant which I would do 
then?’ Simply, good Jeremy, because there is a time for 
everything, and there is one attitude proper for life and another 
attitude proper for death. But seriously to discuss these medieval 
fancies is superfluous. 

Essays on the Work entitled ‘Supernatural Religion? Re- 
printed from Zhe Contemporary Review. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D.,D.C.L., LL.D. (London: Macmillan.) In the work en- 
titled Supernatural Reltgion an anonymous author had delivered 
what the Bishop of Durham felt to be ‘a cruel and unjustifiable 
assault’ on a very dear friend, now his successor in his epis- 
copate ; so heentered the lists in his friend’s defence, and, once 
there, fought for the cause that was his as well as his friend’s : 
viz., the verv early formation of the sacred canon, in particular 
the very early recognition by the Churches of Asia Minor and 
Gaul of the canonical gospels, with special reference to the fourth. 
Study of the volume has the same effect upon the mind as a walk 
in the open field on a breezy dav has upon the body, because, 
besides the air of candour that is inhaled all along, the lore 
through which the reader wends his way is informed and overlaid 
with the freshness of English common sense. So much of the 
work as merely challenges the quality of the anonymous author’s 
performance is of course ephemeral ; but it even teaches lessons 
which those immediately concerned will take to heart. 

In The Bible True from the Beginning, Vol. 1. (London : 
Kegan Paul), Mr. Edward Gouzh proposes to perform a hercu- 
lean task ; for this is the second of seven huge volumes, and he 
has only reached the fifth chapter of Exodus. His object is to 
discuss those portions of Scripture which have been most at- 
tacked. His standpoint is good so far; for he writes according 
to his conviction that, much more than is commonly supposed, 
the Bible contains inspired moral history which vet is not 
literal history. He does not reveal his plan so clearly when 
he believes that in various books of Scripture there are grades 
and grade-words which, while proving the fact of verbal 
inspiration, are also evidence that the narratives are moral 
rather than literal history. In his endeavours after recon- 
cilement he often gets into a mess. On page 617 he flounders 
away about circumcision. He tries to excuse Zipporah for her 
action against her husband Moses; but, though for some 
mystic reason he considers Burns wrong in Zhe Ordination, 
the poet is right when he thus refers to her : 

‘Or Zipporah, the scauldin’ jad, 
Was like a bluidvy tiger 
I’ th’ inn that day.’ 
He confesses that the reader of the whole work (if there is 
one with sufficient patience to let his eve take in some two and 
a half millions of words) ‘may find the task somewhat labori- 
ous.’ And the chances are that he is right. 

A Child of Faith in an Age of Doubt: Memorials of Andrew 
Kennedy Bremner (London : Hodder), if put forth at all, should 
only have been put forth for private circulation. Itis the record 
of a youth little more than of age when he died. He was not of 
any very special intellectual ability; and why it should be 
thought worthy of note that he, brought up in a Free Kirk 
manse, did zot become a sceptic it is hard to say. The account 
of his conversion when he was nine is painful and unnatural. 
He told his parents before he went to bed, ‘If I go to sleep now 
I might die and wake up in hell.’ Whether or no this expresses 
a Christian view of our relations with the unseen world is a 
matter of opinion. To fill pages with a boy’s diary, to recount 
his anxieties as to the examination for the three years’ course in 
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Arts at Glasgow, to quote copiously from essays delivered be. 
fore a Glasgow Young Men’s Christian Association, are things 
not merely unnecessary but absurd. There can be no difference 
of opinion about /haz. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poetry(Oxford: Clarendon Press) 
edited by Mr. Thomas Arnold, has been added to the Clarep. 
don Press Series. This is the best piece of criticism which was 
produced in England between the appearance of Ben Jonson’; 
Discoveries and Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Scott de. 
scribed its prose as the most delightful in the language, while 
Dr. Johnson, speaking of the passage in which Shakespeare and 
Jonson are contrasted, declared that all later critics had only 
‘changed Dryden’s gold for baser metal of lower value though 
of greater bulk.’ Mr. Arnold has in the main reproduced the text 
of the edition of 1684. Dryden is sothoroughly a modern that the 
editor would have done better to have followed Mr. Saintsbury’s 
example (in his revised edition of Scott’s Dryden) and freed 
the text from the old-fashioned orthography and punctuation, 
To retain the obsolete use of italics, capital letters, etc., is simply 
to present an artificial obstacle to the reader’s enjoyment of the 
stvle. Mr. Arnold has done his work fairly well on the whole, 
though, considering that his book is intended for use in schools, 
he might with advantage have been less chary of his notes. 
For example, Dryden’s remark that he is ‘no more able to 
defend the right of Aristotle and Horace than an infant Dimock 
to maintain the title of a King’ may puzzle not only school-boys 
but some of their teachers likewise, yet no explanation is given 
thereof; and a note should certainly have been added to warn 
young readers against accepting Dryden’s statement that 
Corneille, through Richelieu’s encouragement, reformed the 
French theatre. Mr. Arnold is not invariably accurate. M¢lite 
was not first produced in 1625 but in 1629. It is anything but 
just to accuse Fletcher of exhibiting ‘a low and rude type’ of ver- 
sification : and in the preface the Elizabethan dramatists (Shake- 
speare, of course, excepted) are disparaged in a thoroughly 
uncritical spirit. Lamb’s selections from the Elizabethans, says 
Mr. Arnold, ‘make no great impression.’ This presumably 
means nothing more than that they make no great impression 
on Mr. Thomas Arnold ; but Mr. Arnold’s superiority to Charles 
Lamb as acritic is not yet universally recognised, and it isa 
fact that his preface will do no good to young people who are 
only beginning to make an acquaintance with their country’s 
literature. 

A pretty edition has been issued of Moore’s romance, The 
Epicurean (London : Chatto). Though the wild tale is florid 
to excess in stvle, its interest is indisputable ; and it contains 
passages animated by true poetic imagination. The writer may 
not have been an accomplished Egvptologist. but his descrip- 
tions of the marvellous under-world wherein the student Alci- 
phron met the Priestess of the Moon, the beautiful Alethe, read 
quite as well as if they had been based on the most elaborate 
research. There are, indeed. pages of Moore’s which will hol¢ 
their own against the most highly-wrought passages in Gautiers 
Roman de la Momite. Some time ago attention was called 
to this half-forgotten book by the enemies of Mr. Ride: 
Haggard, who was accused of having borrowed unblushing! 
from Moore. The accusation was preposterous. There Is not 
a single passage in She (the work in question) which bears 
more than a distant resemblance to any page in Moore's un- 
duly neglected essay in prose fiction. 

A Handbook to the Report of the Special Commission (Lon- 
don : Edward Arnold) is a mine of valuable information clearly 
set forth. Every one should at once expend a shilling on its pur- 
chase. The words of the Commissioners’ Report are reproduced 
in one bold, black type, and the references to evidence and ex: 
planatory statements are printed in another, and the result Is 
an extremely lucid review of the whole work of the Commission. 
The author in his preface says with truth and force: ‘A more 
tremendous condemnation of a political party and of the indi 
viduals comprising it has rarely, if ever. in modern times been 
pronounced by a tribunal of equal authority and on such over: 
whelming evidence.’ The Handbook should be widely distr 
buted in every constituency. 

We have also received a new edition of the Memoir o/ the 
Families of M‘Combie and Thoms (Edinburgh : Blackwood), 
by William M‘Combie Smith ; a cheap edition of San? Jlario 
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(London : Macmillan), by F. Marion Crawford ; Our Celebrities 
(London : Sampson Low), with excellent photographs by 
Walery of the Duc d’Orléans, Mr. Ritchie, and Archdeacon 
Farrar, with serviceable biographies by various hands ; and 
The Portfolio (London : Seeley), with much good matter both 
literary and pictorial. We are requested to state that Yarns, 
the first part of which was noticed in our last issue, is published 
weekly as well as monthly. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTION. 


Briars. By A. M. Monro. London: Griffith. 2 vols. 

Daniele Cortis. Translated from the Italian of Antonio 
Fogazzaro by S. L. Simeon. London: Remington. 1 vol. 

Lothair’s Children. By H. R. H. London: Remington. 
1 vol. 

One Anothers Burdens. By M. E. Mann. London: Bentley. 
3 vols. 

Soldiers Three. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Sampson 
Low. 1 vol. 

Tales and Legends from the Land of the Tzar. Translated 
from the Russian by E. M. S. Hodgett. London: Griffith. 
1 vol. 

The Coomsberrow Mystery. By James Colwall. London: 
Cassell. 1 vol. 

The Duke’s Daughter. By Mrs. Oliphant. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 3 vols. 

The Haunted Fountain. By K. S. Macquoid. London: 
Blackett. 1 vol. 

The Holy Rose. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. London : Cassell. 
1 vol. 


VERSE. 
Poetry of the Anti-Facobin. Edited by Charles Edmonds. 


New edition, with additional matter. London : Sampson 
Low. 7s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah. By Emeritus-Professor 
Forbes. Edinburgh: Clark. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Comedies. By Moliére ; Translated by Charles Matthew. Lon- 
don: Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Conversations in a Studio. By W. W. Story. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 2 vols. 

Electrical Engineering. By W. Slingo and A. Brooker. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 

Force and Entity. By W. Dedgwick. London: Sampson 
Low. 7s. 6d. 

Niagara Spray. By John Hollingshead. London : Chatto. 
Is. 

Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition: Argylishire Series, No. 
//, Edited by D. MacInnes. London: Nutt. 


ForEIGN. 


Aspasie, Cléopdtre, Théodora. Par E. Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 
3 fr. Soc. 

La Béte humaine. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Briefwechsel zwischen Moritz von Schwind und Eduard Morike. 
Leipzig: Seemann. 2m. 

Der Vokalismus d. Schwabischen in der Mundart v. Miinsingen: 
Ein Beitrag zur schwab. Grammatik. Von C. Bopp. 
Strassburg: Trubner. 2 m. 

Die Geschichte der Physik in Grundsiigen m. synchronist. 
Tabellen der Mathematik, der Chemie u. beschreib, Natur- 
wissenschaften, sowie der allgemeinen Geschichte. 3. Thi. 
Von F. Rosenberger. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 10 m. 
40 pf. 

Epigrammatum anthologia palatina, Volumen tertium : Grace 
et latine. Paris: Didot. 15 fr. 

Francais et Allemands. Par D. de Lonlay. Avec dessins. 
Paris: Garnier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Histoire des sources du droit francais. Origines romaines. 
Par A. Tardif. Paris: Picard. 10 fr. 








Italien. Dichter. Von P. Heyse. Band 4. Berlin: Besser. 
5m, 

Les grands peintres de la France. Par X. Perreau. Paris: 
Didot. 4 fr. 

L’Europe et lavinement du second empire. Par G. Rothan. 
Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Ludwig XVI, und Marie Antoinette auf der Flucht nach 
Montmédy 1791. Von E. von Stockmar. Berlin : Besser. 
4m. 

Paris pendant la Terreur. Par E. Biré. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Philippe V. et la cour de France. Tome 1.: Philippe v. et 
Louis XIV. ParA. Baudrillart. Paris: Didot. 10 fr. 
Reisen in Kleinasien u. Nordsyrien, ausgefiihrt im Auftrage 
der kgl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Von K. 

Humann u. O. Puchstein. Berlin: Reimer. 60m. 

Romische Herrschaft in Westeuropa. Von E. Hiibner. Berlin: 

Besser. 6m. 








MEMOR LOISETTE’S SYSTEM, 

says The Pall Mali Gazette of 4th February 
1590, “is treueudousty popular in Oxtord.’ A Cambridge University Lecturer 
(RK. N. InGig, M.D. Edin., M.A. Camb.) says (January 1890): ‘1 was impressed 


with the possivilities of improvement to memory which your Lectures open up. 
Physiological, scientitic.'—Dr. ANDREW WiLson (April 1883). ‘We again recom- 


mend the system.'— Dr. Witson (January 1889). ‘Top in Exam.’—'l. Tarr, 
M.A. (Queen's Park, Glasgow). ‘Great advantage to strong memory, incalculable 
aid to weak one.'—Dr. BUCKLEY. ‘Excellent travelling companion.'—Capt. J 


b. Have, R.N. Prospectus free. Pror. Loiserte, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 


EMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
47 CASTLE STREET. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
oO 


F 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 








CapiTAL Futty SuBscriBED, , ; . $1,000,000 0 oO 

CapiTAL Paip Up, . ; ° ‘ : 126,008 15 o 

KESERVE FUND IN HAND, OVER . . : ; 40,000 0 © 

UNCALLED CaPITAL, ‘ e : ‘ : : 873,931 5 0° 
Board of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT I|vEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Kusseil & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campsett, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
43 ‘a for Three or Four Years 
5 va for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 


For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


‘THE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
R. & BE. SCOTT, C.A.; 
Agents for Scotland. 








64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





EALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL é a a F £505,000. 
Directors. 

GrorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chateman. 

Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq , Stuckbroker, Edinburgh. 

oun M. M‘CaAnouIsH, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

Joun WarrACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates —of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 
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Lays of Old Rome for Old England. 
3y STORICUS. Royal 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KENNETT, TOWERZEY & Co., 12 Berxers STREET, OxFoRD STREET, W. NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 
XHIBITION OF FINE ETCHINGS, WITH SPECIAL H STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 








ENGRAVINGS, AND PICTURES, AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 
At a -ae dll See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 
PicrurE RESTORERS, PRINT SELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN. | NINE MILEs, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, anq 


ay | Exhibition Parks. 
NEW BOOKS AT | 
3D. | Orr PuBLISHED PRICE 


For Cash. 
A SHILLING 





MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
136 PRINCES STREET. 





FRED FLETT, 
i MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
: FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





r Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA } =a 








BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT OF STEEL BAR 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 
anne LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER ADVANTAGES. 

7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. STANDARDS in one solid piece, free from welds, and of the bes: 


Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linseep Soren Gor chet told in ecil le | ‘stance t essure of ° stocl 
and other Cakes, and Meats, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, GEA FOE TIGIC HOG 1 SOU ANG CQUR! FESIRANCE CO Pressure CE HOCK 


Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTaToEs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. from either side of fence. 
STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger tha 





; cae any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
CURATIVE MAGNETISM and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 
. | STEEL FLAT BARS, providing higher breaking strain, greate: 
a | recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 
| PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern fences. 
’ ) 
ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED | 
AGNETI 
M G C Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and Entrance 
C URATIVE Gates, Tree Guards, &c., posted free. 
A PPLIANCES. 





Price Lists, Testimonials, and Quotations on Application. 


A. & J. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 
CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH ; 


GPINE Bax: Kx Cars, | AND AT 


WERISILETS, A NELETS. | LONDON anv DUBLIN. 
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— on, Etc. : “ — ee 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 








For the Relief and Cure of WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
; : For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, TODD & CO, W REATHS, CROSSES, 
7 f r FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
EVER COMPLAINS, SiDmSt DISEASE, 7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF | T H FE R I A LT O 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 


FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


am 
| Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 64: 





Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. | 


R S M | T HH ; Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND _ | Stock; and Produce Markets. 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


. ~ es . ; 4 
‘4h re T | Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, anc 
STREET ’ EDIN BURGH, furnishes the best inside information regarding them. tose 
. ‘Tue RiaActo’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the cay 
Sole Manufactur wv about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 





: ; , : —" . ‘THE R1AtTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a ‘THe RiaLto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from | business interesting to the general reader. — 


all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated | Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W: 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. | MiTCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLp Broap STREET, Lonpvon. E.C. 
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Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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( TO THE ELECTORS 
OF THE 
TEs, UNITED BURGHS OF ; é 
; a AYR, IRVINE, CAMPBELTOWN, OBAN, AND INVERARAY. | a 
GENTLEMEN,— 1a 


Owing to circumstances unnecessary to refer to, the duty has 
again devolved upon you of selecting a Representative in the Commons 
House of Parliament. 


In compliance with the unanimous requisition of both sections of the 
Unionist Party, I place myself at your disposal. 


A Local Man, I have for many years taken an active interest in Local a 
Affairs, and am fully conversant with your just aspirations and requirements. ae 
I should make the promotion of the interests of my Constituents my first Fee 
duty, irrespective of party ties. 


Upon the great question of the day I approve of and should loyally 
support the policy of the present Government. 


My views upon Foreign and Fiscal Policy, and other matters of Social 


. and Political Interest, have been frequently expressed and are generally known. | 
a I shall take the earliest opportunity of meeting you and discussing these 18 
tock questions, with the result, I trust, of securing your sympathy, confidence, 
"= and support. 
ateral I have the honour to remain, 
>.) 
realer - e > 
Yours faithfully, y 
Ices a 
# Hs 
JAMES SOMERVELL. 4 
SORN CASTLE, AYRSHIRE, March 1890. . kal 
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F gale ites AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. | 


O. ne 
ROBERT COWIE, 5 ¥ 

39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, a 
EDINBURGH. —— : 

HOME-GROWA HOME-CROWY, 1OME-Gi=S :, 





i * 
wean iy 
EBC Tals 





* he a 











In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


zs PHOSPHA. 
































a SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. SE E D S { 
—— It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 4 
ES Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. ‘Lhe best Remedy my; 

ig for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Kheumatism, ¥ 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. aes «3 
Seedsumen Seedsinen 
Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, | by by 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Special Special 5 
EW. AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. * 
: Royal Royal if 
o OUR COFFEES Warrants Warrants a 
a. Ag 
f Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted | a 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful To H. M. the Queen and H.R. the Prince of Wales ; i 








aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 


with Chicory only when ordered. - Flluste ated Catalos rues Gratis and. Pos st Free. 











loney, 
aid THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
he day FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
; 9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and _— 
i 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
“ (GREAT SPRING) SALE. 








EC. 1coo Yards of WHITE and CREAM LACE, STRIPES, YOSEMITE, and 
FIGURED MUSLINETTES, at 44d., s4d., 64d.. and 74d. a Yard. WO DSL i 
S Usual Prices, o4d. to 1s. 24d. a Yard. } 
' Very Rich WHITE and CREAM LACE DRESSES, most Beautiful Goods, | (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


16s. 6d. to 22s. éd. 





Usual Prices, Two and Three Guineas. 
Lapies BuyinG FOR ABROAD SPECIALLY INVITED. —_— 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 and 34 GEORGE STREET. 
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Purchasers should see that the label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 


Lea ANN 
C —, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


| 
Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums with 
| Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
| 
| 


Early and Increasing Bonuses. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. FOUNDED 1823. 





Bouguets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal! Attention. 
Telegraphic Address—' URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 











“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
ASSETS, £2,400, 000. HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 





INCOME, £300,000. 


z 








GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Mana.er—Miss KNow gs. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 
s 31sT MARCH 1890 
Will Rank For 
ADDITIONAL BONUS ADVANTAGES | 
AT NINTH DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
AT 31st MARCH 1892. 
Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Manager—GEORGE M. LOW, F.F.A. 
Secretary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.1.A. : 
Glasgow Office— Dundee Office— 
122 St. VINCENT STREET 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


PORGOAEES AOE PURPLES FN A PENT | Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 









Magnificently situated. 
- Luxuriously furnished. 
7% Turkish, Russian, and 
=*? other Baths. Ballroom, 

, Billiard and Smoke Room, 
' Ornamental Grounds, 
~ Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


: ie =» out eh, 702 








Extracts from the FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. For the year ending 31st December 1889. 


RDINARY BRANCH.—The number ot Policies issued during the year was 43,792, assuring the sum of £4,433,834, and producing a 
New Annual Premium Income of £253,483. 

The Premiums received during the year were £904,915, being an increase of £186,067 over the year 1888. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £213,262. The number of Policies in force was 177,208. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were $3,336,742. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,285,409. The number of Deaths was 150,557. 

The number of Policies in force was 8,518,619: the average duration continues to increase, and now exceeds six and a quarter years. 

The total Assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £9,302,007 to £10,946,156, being an increase of £1,644,149. 

, The large and rapidly increasing amount of the Funds of the Company has led the Directors to the determination that in future the 

Balance Sheet shall be subjected to an independent professional audit. For this purpose they engaged the services of Messrs. DELOITTE, 
Dever, GRIFFITHS & Co., whose certificate is appended tuo the Accounts. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, on the 31st December, 1889. 





ASSETS. 








LIABILITIES. 
Shareholders’ Capital, ‘ é ; . £200,000 0 0 British Government Securities (Consols), . : P £1,237,327 18 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds, ‘ i : ‘ , . 3,581,386 19 O Railway and other Debentures, ; i ‘ é - 1,662,395 8 6 
Industrial Branch Fund, . ‘ ; ; ; . 7,149,206 16 9 Loans on Municipal and other Rates, : ‘ ° - 2,148,330 4 4 
Claims under Life Policies admitted, ‘ . 15,562 0 Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu Duties, . ; -. 1,896,125 4 2 
Mortgages, ; ‘ : ; ‘ . 1,163,138 14 6 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock and City of London Bonds, 160,568 10 0 
Bank of England Stock, : ‘ B , ; 143,726 12 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property, ; - * 753,255 9 0 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Government Securities, . 669,292 18 0 
Reversions, . - 4 ; ; . ‘ 127,446 5 4 
Railway and other Shares, . ‘i : : " i 166,022 10 9 
Loans on the Company's Policies, . ; é : 85,324 15 8 
Furn.ture and Fittings, _ » : ° ° . 16,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Securities, — . . . , , 702 10 0 
Outstanding Premiums, ; ‘ ; . , 293,279 15 5 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and Agents’ Balances, , 50,178 6 10 
Outstanding Interest and Rents, 5 , ; ; 83,433 8 9 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, andin hand, . . 289,107 11 8 
£10.946,156 3 9 £10,946,156 3 9 
THOS. C. DEWEY, Ly ~ EDG IE, Chair 
aA OTT HUGHES, } Managers. EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
H. A. HARBEN, , 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary ROBERT BARNES, } Directors 
‘ We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended December 31st, 1889, and 


we find the same in good order and prop -rly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Secur.ties, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set 
out in the above accvunt, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1889. 


19th February 1890. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co. 
Disrricr OrricE: 2 YORK BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 
W. GRAY, SUPERINTENDENT FOR EDINBURGH. W. ANGUS, SUPERINTENDENT FOR LEITH. 
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